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REVIEWS 


Fauna Boreali-Americani, or, the Zoology 
of the Northern Parts of British America, 
Part I1., Birds. By W. Swainson, Esq., 
and John Richardson, M.D. 4to. 
don, 1832. Murray. 

Tuts splendid volume, the pxblication of 
which we announced in our paper of last 
week, forms the second part of the first zoolo- 
gical work ever published under the imme- 
diate authority of the British government, 
and reflects the highest credit on all those 
who have either interested themselves in the 
production of it, or laboured in the execu- 
tion. 

Dr. Richardson, it will be recollected, was 
the surgeon and naturalist on the late northern 
land expeditions under the command of Capt. 
Sir John Franklin, R.N.; and such was the 
indefatigable zeal directed even to the minor 
objects of the undertaking, notwithstanding 
all the difficulties encountered, and so great 
the extent and value of the collections made, 
and information obtained, in vari t 


a 


Lon- 





rious depar 
ments of natural history, that his lat » Ma 
jesty’s government was induced to aid an 
extensive and scientific form of publication, 
On an application, which had the approval 
of the Secretary of State for Colonial Afiairs, 
the Treasury granted the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds to be applied towards defraying 
the expense of numerous engravings : a por- 
tion to be devoted to each of the different 
parts. The volumes on Mammalia and Birds 
are now before the public; the Entomology, 
by the Rey. William Kirby, and the Botany, 
by Professor Hooker, are in progress. ; 

Science is indebted to the exertions of the 
Hudson's Bay Company for almost ail that 
was previously known of the ornithology of 
the American fur-countries, north of ‘the 
48th parallel of latitude. The first collee- 
tions of Hudson’s Bay birds were brought to 
England about the year 1745, and many of 
the species were accurately deseribed ‘and 
figured by Mr. George Edwards, in the early 
volumes of his well known ¢ Natural History 
of Birds,’ previous to 1750. Edwards pre- 
sented a copy of this work, in seven quarto 
volumes, coloured by his own hand, to the 
Royal Society ; and another copy, which he 
sent to Linnzeus, returning to England again 
when Sir James Smith acquired the inva- 
luable museum and library of that prince of 
naturalists, is now in the possession of the 
Linnean Society. 

The authors of the present volume have 
judiciously availed themselves of all that has 
been hitherto gleaned of the ornithology of 
an immense district, more than equal to the 
whole of the European continent, north of 
the same parallel of latitude ; and it is re- 
markable, that the species distributed over 
























ber, of which about eighty are common to 
both. Of the plates, amounting to fifty, the 
whole are admirable: the drawing and co- 
louring are of first-rate excellence, and the 
effect produced at once striking and beau- 
tiful. ‘The various tables of species, and their 
temporary localities, are interesting and va- 
luable: and the numerous wood-cuts distri- 
buted throughout the work are an important 
acquisition to the ornithologist. 

The effects of climate and soil, as influ- 
encing migration, are particularly noticed : 
we select only two or three detached por- 
tions :— 

“ Birds are usually divided into migratory and 
resident, though comparatively few in the fur- 
countries are strictly entitled to the latter ap- 
pellation. The raven, and Canadian, and short- 
billed jays, are, indeed, the only species which 
we recognized as being equally numerous at 
their breeding places in winter as in summer; 
and they pair and begin to lay eggs in the 
month of March, nearly three months earlier 
than any other bird in those quarters. 

“A number of species, which rear two or 
! 








more broods witl 
one in the fur-cou itries, the shortness of the 
summer not admitting of their doing more. The 
passenger pigeons do not visit the fur-countries, 
where they breed, until after they have reared a 
brood, and quitted the breeding-places in Ken- 
tucky. 

*“ The nature of the country, whether prairie 
or wooded, rocky and barren, or marshy, must 
also be taken into account in all speculations on 
the distribution of the feathered tribes. Several 
of the wading-birds, for instance, that feed by 
thrusting their bills into soft marshy soil, fre- 
quent the Saskatchewan prairies only in spring, 
and as soon as the warm and comparatively 
rly summer renders the soil dry and unfit to 
yield them{support, they retire to their breeding 
quarters in the Arctic lands. There, the frozen 
subsoil, acted upon by the rays of a sun con- 
stantly above the horizon, keeps the surface wet 
and spongy during the twoshort summer mouths, 
which sutlice these birds for rearing their young. 
This office performed, they depart to the south- 
ward, and halt in the autumn on the flat shores 














of Hudson’s Bay, which, owing to accumulations | 


of ice drifted into the Bay from the northward, 
are kept in a low temperature all the summer, 
and are not thawed to the same extent with the 
more interior Arctic lands, before the beginning 
of autumn. They quit these haunts on tie 
setting in of the September frosts, and passing 
along the coasts of the United States, retire 
within the Tropics in the winter.” 

The high sciet attainments of both 
the gentlemen have so successfully 
united their powers for the production of this 
work, are too well known and appreciated to 
require any evlogivm on our part. Thro 
out the volume the detail of systemat 

rement i Mr. Swainson; habits 
‘ipally deserib« d by 
Dr. Richaréson, and irom these last we shall 
make a selection, as more interesting to the 
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the two countries are nearly equal in num- | general reader. 





iin the United States, raise only | 


* Golden Eavle. 

“This powerful bird breeds in 
of the sub-alpine country, 
rocky mountains, and is seldom seen farther to 
the eastward. It is held by the aborigines of 
America, as it is by almost every other people, 
to be an emblem of might and courage; and 
the young Indian warrior glories in his eagle 
plume as the most honourable ornament with 
which he can adorn himself. Its feathers are 
attached to the calumets or smoking-pipes, 
used by the Indians in the celebration of their 
solemn festivals, which has obtained for it the 
name of the calumet eagle. Indeed, so highiy 
are these ornaments prized, that a warrior will 
often exchange a valuable horse for the tail 
feathers of a single eagle. The strength of 
vision of this bird must almost exceed concep- 
tion, for it can discover its prey and pounce 
upon it from a height at which it is itself, with 
its expanded wings, scarcely visible to the human 
eye. When looking for its prey, it sails in 
large circles, with its tail spread out, but with 
little motion of its wings; and it often soars 
aloft in a spiral manner, its gyrations becoming 
gradually less and less pet until it 
dwindles to a mere speck, and is at length en- 
tirely lost to the vie A story is current on the 
s of the Saskat f I 
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was vaun 
sis countrymen, 
them with a belief in his 
In the midst of his harancue, 
served suspended, as it were, in t 
over his head, upon which, poi 
° ? 2.2 —— : ’ 
his dagger, which elistened brightly 








in the 


\ sun, 
he called upon the royal bird to come down, 
To his own amazement, no less than to the con- 


sternation of the surrounding Indians, the 
eagle seemed to obey the charm, for, instantly 
shooting down with the velocity of an arrow, it 
impaled itself on the point of his weapon.” 

“ We saw the Yerfalcon often daring our 





| journies over the barren grounds, where its ha- 


bitual prey is the ptarmigan, but where it also 
destroys plover, ducks, and geese. In_ the 
middlé@of June 1821, a pair ef these birds at- 
tacked me as I was climbing in the vicinity of 
their nest, which was built on a lofty precipice 
on the borders of Point Lake, in latitude 653°, 
They flew in circles, uttering loud and harsh 
screams, and alternately stooping with such ve- 
locity, that their motion through the air pro- 
daced a loud rushing neise; they struck their 
claws within an inch or two of my head. I en- 
deavoured, by keeping the barrel of my gun 
lose to my cheek, and suddenly elevating its 
muzzle when they were in the act of striking, 
to ascertain whether they had the power of in- 
stantaneously changing the direction of their 
rapid course, and found that they invariably 
rose xbove the obstacle with the quickness of 
thought, showing equal acuteness of vision and 


power of Although t 
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much more rapid, they bore con »resem- 
blance to the snowy owl At the period at 
which I saw them, the ground was stil! partially 
clothed with snow, and the Inkes cover d with 





ice; but the Yerfaleou, like the Sirir nyctea of 
the same districts, is well calculated, from the 


whiteness of its plumage, for traversing a snowy 
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preys. As the Ptarmigan partially migrate 
southwards in the winter, some of the Yerfal- 
cons follow them, and when one pounces down 
upon a flock, the Ptarmigan endeavour to save 
themselves by diving instantly into the loose 
snow, and making their way beneath it to a 
considerable distance.” 

From the Falcons we proceed to the Owls. 
Our next extract is of a different character. 

“ The Virginian horned owl is found in almost 
every quarter of the United States, and occurs 
in all parts of the fur-countries where the 
timber is of a large size. Its loud and full noc- 
turnal cry, issuing from the gloomy recesses of 
the forest, bears some resemblance to the human 
voice, uttered in a hollow sepulchral tone, and 
has been frequently productive of alarm to the 
traveller, of which an instance occurred within 
my own knowledge. A party of Scottish High- 
landers, in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, happened, in a winter journey, to 
encamp after nightfall in a dense clump of trees, 
whose dark tops and lofty stems, the growth of 
centuries, gave a solemnity to the scene that 
strongly tended to excite the superstitious feel- 
ings of the Highlanders. The effect was height- 
ened by the discovery of a tomb, which, with a 
natural taste often exhibited by the Indians, 
had been placed in this secluded spot. Our 
travellers, having finished their supper, were 


trimming their fire preparatory to retiring to | 
rest, when the slow and dismal notes of the | 


horned owl fell on the ear with a startling near- 
ness. None of them being acquainted with the 
sound, they at once concluded that so uncarthly 
a voice must be the moaning of the spirit of the 
departed, whose repose they supposed they had 
disturbed by inadvertently making a fire of some 
of the wood of which 


structed. They passed a tedious night of fear, 


and with the first dawn of day hastily quitted 


the ill-omened spot.” 


Our last extract breathes the true spirit of 


the naturalist. We are now among the birds 
of song. 
“ Within the arctic circle the woods are silent 


in the bright light of noon-day, but towards | 


midnight, when the sun travels near the hori- 
zon, and the shades of the forest are lengthened, 
the concert commences, and continues till six 
or seven in the morning. Even in these remote 
regions, the mistake of those naturalists who 
have asserted that the feathered tribes of Ame- 
rica are void of harmony, might be fully dis- 
proved. Indeed, the transition is so sudden 
from the perfect repose, the death-like silence 


of an arctic winter, to the animated bustle of | 


summer; the trees spread their foliage with 
such magical rapidity, and every succeeding 
morning opens with such agreeable accessions 
of feathered songsters to swell the chorus—their 
plumage as gay and unimpaired as when they 
enlivened the deep-green forests of tropical 
climes, that the return of a northern spring 
excites in the mind a deep feeling of the beau- 
ties of the season, a sense of the bounty and 
providence of the Supreme Being, which is 
cheaply purchased by the tedium of nine 
months of winter. The most verdant lawns and 
cultivated glades of Europe, the most beautiful 
productions of art, fail in producing that exhi- 
laration and joyous buoyancy of mind which we 


have experienced in treading the wilds of Arctic | 


America, when their snowy covering has been 
just replaced by an infant but vigorous vegeta- 
tion. It is impossible for the traveller to retrain, 
at such moments, from joining his aspirations 
to the song which every creature around is 
pouring forth to the great Creator.” 


his tomb had been cone | 


Journal of a Tour made in the Years 1828- 
29 through Styria, Carniola, and Italy, 
whilst accompanying the late Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. By J.J. Tobin, M.D. Lon- 
don, 1852. W. S. Orr. 

Tuts volume is so small, that it might have 

run some risk of escaping our notice, had it 

not been for the very attractive name of Sir 

Humphry Davy on the title-page. We 

opened it, however, with a great many plea- 

sant anticipations—preparing for a peep, in 
his night-gown and slippers, at the mighty 
master of fly-fishing and physies. Dr. Tobin 

assumed in our eyes all the dignity of a 

Boswell; and we absolutely trembled with 

eagerness as we read the first lines of the 

preface—* The following pages were origi- 
nally intended for the perusal only of my 
own family and immediate friends.” 

The advice of those friends to “ print it,” 
was given on the judicious grounds, that ‘‘a 
detail of circumstances connected with the 
Jast recreations and pursuits of Sir Humphry 
Davy, must be interesting to the public.” 
No one can deny this postulatum ; no one 
can deny that such a detail is given by Dr. 
Tobin: and no one, therefore, who is in the 
habit of buying interesting books, can refuse 
to indulge himself on the present occasion, 

The admirers of the philosopher will be 
| glad to learn that on the 23rd of April he 
mounted a pony and rode down to fish in 
the Vockla. They will feel concern, how- 
ever, that he caught but little fish. The next 
day, they will be glad again, as Dr. ‘Tobin 
assures us fe was, “to see Sir Humphry 
return in the afternoon bringing with him a 
few fish, which were dressed for his dinner.” 
On the 26th, the philosopher was so fortunate 
as to catch some “ fine trout, which proved 
excellent;” and although on the following 
morning he was “in despair” on account of 
the rain, yet, about eleven o'clock, it cleared 
up, and he and the Doctor set off, the former 
“armed with all his fishing-tackle.” The 
result of this expedition, however, we regret 
to add, was that “the fish would not bite.” 
After some days’ travelling, the adventurers 
reached a stream of an emerald green colour, 
where Sir Humphry stopped to fish. ‘The 
next day he caught fish enough to furnish a 
dinner; after which they were entertained 
with a rainbow, and Sir Humphry, with 
great good-humour, remarked, that ‘ he had 
never seen such a one before.” On the fol- 
lowing day he “ went out to fish again ;” and 
on the one after, was so successful as to catch 
“a few trout.” Then follows a whole week, 
in which “ Sir Humphry has been fishing 
every day from eight in the morning till three 
or four, about which time he usually dines.” 

But we feel that further specimens of the 
| information given by the Doctor, connected 
| with the last recreations of Sir Tumphry, 
| would bring the amount to something very 
| unfair. We have no wish to interfere with 
| 
| 








the just profits of an author, by filching out 
the marrow of a book, under pretence of 
merely reviewing it. After adding, there- 
fore, that in the evenings the two travellers 
played cards, the Dector read aloud the 
‘Tales of the Genii,’ the ‘ Bravo of Venice,’ 
or seme such work, and Sir Humphry dic- 
tated a treatise, perhaps, ‘“ on the existence 
of a greater quantity of carbon in the ancient 
world,” we shall turn to the personal adven- 
| tures and opinions of the author. 








The Doctor is a connoisseur in architec- 
ture, and has pointed out a resemblance, 
which, we confess with shame, escaped our- 
selves, between the cathedrals of Antwerp 
and Strasburgh. It is caused in part, he 
thinks, by their both having the left tower in 
an unfinished state. His approbation of the 
“ight and cheerful appearance” of the in- 
terior of the former venerable structure, 
caused by “its having been newly white- 
washed,” is conclusive with regard to his 
taste. But, perhaps after all, the most in- 
teresting part of the volume relates to the 
vicissitudes and hardships of a traveller's 
life. On one occasion, they were unable to 
get even hot water to make their tea; and 
on another, they had nothing in the world for 
dinner but pigeon and sausage. The latter 
circumstance occurred at Neumarkt, on the 
20th of April, 1828. On the preceding day, 
however, they had fallen in with an adven- 
ture fully as surprising as this was lament- 
able. ‘ We had hardly entered the inn,” 
says our author, “when we were visited by 
a heavy thunderstorm, accompanied by tre- 
mendous hail.” A pretty pair of visitors 
indeed! What a devil of a rat-tat-tat they 
would give! Did they send up their names, 
or announce themselves? 

Another incident, more agreeable, whe- 
ther more surprising or not, was the Doctor's 
being suspected, by some ladies, of possessing 
the capacity to write poetry : 

“The conversation one day turned upon the 
following lines, which were found written upon 
a table in the garden: 

Fsperance d’un meilleur sort 
‘Toujours renaissante et trahie, 
Voila Vhistoire de ma vie; 

Il n’est rien de vrai que la mort! 


Various were the discussions upon them, and 
the ladies took great pains to discover the au- 
thor. Who could he be?) Who was there in 
Ischl whose character at all answered to this 
description? No one could be hit upon with 
any certainty.” 

But at last it was determined that it could 
be no other than the young Englishman who 
played cards in the evening with Sir Hum- 
phry Davy. It was in vain that he denied 
the fact: it was in vain even that he pro- 
duced, in evidence, four lines of his own ma- 
nufacture as stupid as could be—the charge 
was still persisted in; and, we regret to add, 
no light has been thrown upon the mysterious 
circumstance to this day. 

The visit to the Grotto of Corneale is well 
described, and connected also with a personal 
adventure :-— 

“T left Trieste early this morning, with a 
guide, to visit the grotto. After a three hours’ 
walk over two very long and steep hills, from 
which, however, the view over the Adriatic, with 
numberless white sails flitting across its waves, 
the two coasts, the harbour with its shipping, 
the town and the gardens surrounding it planted 
with cypresses and olives, was magnificent, we 
reached Corneale, a small and dirty village, and 
having here provided ourselves with a man 
carrying a large lamp, and some boys with can- 
dles, proceeded over some very rough and 
stony fields to the grotto. The entrance was 
not, as I had expected, in the side of a hill, but 
in the open fields, and surrounded by a wall. 
Having lighted our lampand candles, I took off 
my coat, and we began the descent down some 
very slight wooden stairs, the steps and railing 
of which were, as I afterwards found to my cost, 
not only slippery, but quite rotten from the con- 
tinual dripping. The entrance, or hall, is a fine 
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lofcy dark vault, supported in the middle by one 
enormous stalactite column. Beyond this the 
cave becomes narrower, and the numberless 
stalactites of all sizes present a greater variety 
of forms than it is possible to describe: immense 
cauliflowers, trunks of trees, fruits; rounds and 
ovals of all sizes, from that of a marble to globes 
of many feet in diameter; pyramids rising up 
from below, and whose bases are lost in profound 
darkness; myriads of peaks hanging from the 
roof, often invisible to the eye, are seen at every 


ep. 

: These different forms, the deathlike stillness 
of the cave, the total darkness, except in those 
points where the guides placed themselves soas to 
illuminate the most striking objects; deep pre- 
cipices before and around me, from out of which 
here and there a single snow-white column 
rose, formed, and still forming, by the water 
which falls in measured time from the unseen 
roof; the flickering lights of our candles,—all 
this, and the thought of where I should roll to 
were I to slip from the frail steps into one of 
those dark abysses, produced an indescribable 
feeling of awe and fear. Descending further 
into the cavern, we passed by the Lion’s head, 
the Melon, the Death's head, and two magnificent 
ingle pillars, the one plain, the other beautifully 


fluted, both of which upon being struck by the | 


hand emit a loud sonorous sound, that thrills 
mournfully through the surrounding silence. 
Beyond these we came to the Materfall, one of 
the finest specimens of stalactites in the cavern ; 
other pillars and pyramids, and last of all to the 
Baldachin, or canopy formed of beautifully 
fluted hanging stalactites. Beyond this point 
the cave had not been explored, as the preci- 
picesare very dangerous. Even the descent to this 
spot is not very safe, being often along very 
narrow slippery paths and rotten stairs, or rather 
ladders.” p. 162—154. 


The Doctor, unfortunately, was given to 
sketching, in season and out of season; and, 
little aware that he was himself about to 
from a prominent and extraordinary figure in 
the view, he sat down to his favourite occu- 
pation,—not upon the ground, as an ordinary 
man of this world would have done, but upon 
the wooden hand-rail which separates the 
visitable region from the terra incognita be- 
yond. In this situation, says he, * I heard 
a sudden crack, and felt that I was falling 
backwards.” Has the reader nerve enough 
to go on ?— : 

“ Not being able to recover myself, I slipped 
from rock to rock, turning twice head over 
heels, but without injury, and with perfect pre- 
sence of mind, although I expected every instant 
to be dashed over the edge of a precipice. As 
soon as I felt my fall become slower, I stopped 
inyself with my hands, with my head downwards, 
and my heels in the air.” 

If another sketcher had been by, this would 
have been a situation worth any money ; and 
as the Doctor did not dare to move hand or 
foot, being only too happy to remain station- 
ary anywhere, there would have been ample 
time. At length, 

“The guide came down throuch the rocks 
with his lamp to my assistance; with his 
help I regained my feet, and found that I had 
been lying on the very verge of a smooth rock, 
beneath which was a dark and impenetrable 
abyss. My next fall would probably have been 
into eternity.” p. 155. 

An account of the death of Sir Humphry 
Davy may seem to be somewhat out of keep- 
ing with the general tone of this article—but 
such is the way of the world: smiles and 
tears succeed each other in natural succes- 
sion; and after having indulged in a little 
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| good-humoured quizzing, we turn to, per- 
haps, the only passage in the book which 
could be read with unaltered gravity :— 

“ T quitted Sir Humphry yesterday evening, 
after having read to him as usual, since we 
left Rome, till about ten o'clock. 
was Smollett’s ‘ Humphrey Clinker,’ and little 
did I think it was the last book he would ever 
listen to. He seemed in tolerable spirits, but 
upon going to bed was seized with spasms, 
which, however, were not violent, and soon 
ceased. I left him when in bed, and bidding 
me “Good night,” he said I should see him 
better in the morning. 

“ Lady Davy and the Doctor also quitted him, 
and George went to bed in his master’s room, 
as he always had done since Sir Humphry’s ill- 
ness at Rome. At six o'clock this morning, 
Lady Davy’s man-servant came to my room, 





more. I replied that is was impossible, and 
that he probably only lay in a torpor; but I 
went down to his room instantly, when I found 
that the servant’s words were, alas! but too 
true. I asked George why he had not called 
me, when he said that he had sent up, but now 
found that it had been to a wrong room. He 
told me that Sir Humphry went to sleep after 
we had left him, but that he had twice waked, 
and that at half-past one, hearing him get out 
of bed, he went to him, when Sir Humphry 
said he did not want his assistance, and poured 
some solution of acetate of morphine into a wine 
glass of water; but this still remained untouched 
upon his table. George then helped him into 
bed, where he says he lay quite still till a little 
after two o'clock, when, hearing him groan, he 
went to him, and found that he was senseless 
and expiring. He instantly called up Lady Davy 
and the Doctor, and sent up, as he believed, to 
me; but Sir Humphry, he says, never spoke 
again, and expired without a sigh. 

“T had so often, whilst at Rome, seen Sir 
Iiumphry lie for hours together in a state of 
torpor, aud to all appearance dead, that it was 
difficult for me to persuade myself of the truth ; 
but the delusion at length vanished, and it be- 
came too evident that all that remained before 
me of this great philosopher, was merely the 
cold and senseless frame with which he had 
worked.” p. 240—42. 





Ox Popular Discontent in Ireland. By Philip 

Molloy, Esq. 1882. Dublin, Milliken 

& Son; London, Ridgway. 
Porunan discontent, is a phrase but fechly 
descriptive of the wild and reckless spirit 
of insurrection, that pervades the peasantry 
in the south and west of Ireland, though ii 
may be sufliciently applicable to the growing 
feelings of dissatisfaction, now rapidly in- 
creasing in the towns and cities. 
phiet before us is an able and a temperate 
production ; proposing some remedies for 
acknowledged evils with becoming modesiy, 
and discussing them in a tone of modera 
by no means common among the writers on 
Trish Unfortunately, the author 
takes it for granted, that his readers ar 
quainted with the nature and history of the 
several agrarian insurrections that annually 
occur in hi 
enough accounts for this error by saying, 
that all these ferocious ebullitions of rustic 
insanity are perfectly alike in all their fea- 
tures, originate in the same causes, and 
lead to the same melancholy consequences. 
But we know not that any single Irish Ja- 
queri¢ has ever been described in print; and 
as we have, in the course of a life not very 
long, witnessed some dozen of these rustic 
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subtects. 
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and told me that Sir Humphry Davy was no | 
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ill-fated country, and naturally | 
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rebellious, we shall endeavour to furnish our 
readers with a brief sketch of that most extra- 
ordinary of all things, “a Rockite campaign.” 

The Irish parliament, during the period 
of its mischievous existence, passed some 
scores of acts regulating the law between 
landlord and tenant; every one of which 
added to the power of the proprietors, and 
no one of which provided any protection for 
the cultivators. From a variety of other 
causes, there is in that country little com- 
munity of feeling between the owner and 
tiller of the soil; both have long been habi- 
tuated to consider their interests as mutually 
hostile, and both are consequently in a per- 
petual state of warfare, more or less declared. 
The rents in Ireland are so extravagantly 
high, that the landlord knows well, that the 
sums he demands cannot be paid; so that, 
in estimating the real value of an Irish rent- 
roll, you must sometimes deduct three-fourths, 
frequently one half, but seldom less than a 
third. ‘Tis practice has arisen partly from 
the idle pride of making the boast of a large 
income, and partly from the desire of pre- 
serving a despotic power over the tenantry. 
Another cireumstance deserves to be noticed : 
by immemorial usage, the Irish tenant 
always owes the rent of the back half-year, 
in other words, the rent due at March is not 
claimed until September; and this arrear, 
significantly termed the hanging-gale, is sus- 
pended in terrorem over the heads of those 
who may in anywise prove refractory. This 
system, of course, never works well; but its 
derangement is usually accelerated by some 
such circumstances as the following :—A 
new agent is appointed to an absentee’s pro- 
perty; he is at once surrounded by a host of 
starving wretches, eager to obtain on any 
terms a bit of ground, and offering the most 
extravagant remuneration to secure his fa- 
vour. If the occupying tenants tender “a 
consideration” of sufficient magnitude, the 
offers of the claimants are rejected; but if 
they are unable or unwilling to make up the 
proper sum, actions are at once brought for 
arrears, summary processes of ejectment 
served, and the inhabitants of an entire dis- 
trict unhoused, with little delay. ‘The same 
thing occurs just as frequently on the estate 
of the resident landlord, if he be distressed 
for the payment of a mortgage, a daughter's 
portion, a debt of honour, or any other in- 
convenient demand, to which country-gen- 
tlemen are liable. The law of the Jand has 
provided no remedy for the ejected tenants, 
and they therefore have recourse to the legis- 
lation of Captain Rock. Some wise philoso- 
pher detines tyranny to be the union in the 
same person or persons of the legislative and 

x ve functions of government: if so, 
Captein Rock is the most perfect of tyrants, 
for he isat once law-giver, judge, and execu- 
tioner, The Captain summons a council, 
the complaints are heard, an edict drawn up, 
forbidding any person under dreadful penal- 
ties, of which Geath is the least formidable, 
to take the land in question; and at the same 
time, the gallant Captain takes the opportu- 
nity of publishing his fariff, regulating the 
rent of land, the price of provisions, the com- 
position for tithes, and the priest’s dues, 
Having thus provided regulations for the 
state, and support for the rival church esta- 
blishments of England and Rome, Kock de- 
scends to minor cares, and publishes a pro- 
scription list, containing the names ef those 
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personally obnoxious to himself or his friends, 
whom he orders to quit the country within a 
specified time, under penalty of life and limb. 

The appearance of these multifarious pro- 
clamations fills the country with alarm; 
agents, landlords, and clergymen, meet to 
petition the government for new police, an 
additional military force, or perhaps the in- 
surrection act: the Catholic priest denounces 
Rock from the altar, and the next Sunday 
celebrates mass to the empty walls. ‘This is 
a hint too broad to be misunderstood; he 
knocks under to the Captain, “ eats, not his 
pudding, but his potato,” and holds his 
tongue, The terror of the agents and land- 
lords does not long continue : some Bobadil 
amongst them, makes a ludicrous demonstra- 
tion of valour, and, with the fatuity of a 
boaster, insults the irritated peasantry, by 
threatening to change his whips for scorpions. 
Well and wisely saith the Rey. Sidney Smith, 





“Dullness turned up with temerity, is a | 


livery all the worse for its facings; and the 
most tremendous of all things, is the magna- 
nimity of a fool.” The peasants accept his 
threats as a declaration of war: Rock opens 
his campaign; the boaster is the very first 
victim ; houses are burned, cattle houghed, 
new tenants tortured or even murdered; fa- 
mine, fire, and slaughter, work their way in 
modes that outstrip the powerful descriptions 
in Coleridge’s Eclogue. After due delibera- 
tion, the government at length interferes; a 
king’s counsel, with a brace of crown solici- 


letter. Then comes the informer, of course the 
greatest rufiian of the gang; his direct evidence 
is pithy and decisive ; the counsel for the pri- 
soner rises to cross-examine him; preparatory 
smiles wrinkle the faces of the audience, for 
now the fun is about to begin. He confesses 
toa whole host of felonies, and enlivens them 
with a few supplemental ; your hair would 
stand on end at the black catalogue of enor- 
mities, only that they are detailed in such a 
styie of quaint humour that you are convulsed 
with laughter, and have the whole auditory, 
judge, jury, and prisoners included, as your 
companions. The defence is, of course, an 
alibi, or, probably, half a dozen alibis, it be- 
ing enough, in the opinion of the witnesses, 
to place the prisoners anywhere but on the 
spot where the crime was perpetrated: the 


jurors retire, and in a few minutes return 


with a fatal verdict ; sentence is passed, but 
the protestations of innocence uttered by the 
prisoners drown the judge’s voice, and, as he 
concludes, the shrieks of female and the 
curses of male relatives arise with the sound 
and fury of the tempest. 

The day of execution arrives ; it is consi- 
dered a compliment to the sufferers to attend, 


| and, accordingly, the crowdis enormous. ‘The 


tors, a troop of dragoons, a large body of | 


police, and three reporters, are sent into the 
district. The coroner is then summoned to 
assemble a court of inquest on the last vic- 
tim ; the jury is composed of two, three or 
perhaps a dozen parties; one half are for a 
verdict of “ wilful murder,” the remainder 
stand out for “justifiable homicide”: atlength, 
some one, wiser than the rest, proposes a 
compromise; all concur in the indisputable 
fact, that the murdered man has been “ found 
dead,” and, having with due gravity recorded 
this important declaration, the jurors are 
dismissed, after receiving thanks from the 
coroner, and a pretty severe lecture from the 
king’s counsel. 

Rock’s army, meantime, cannot be idle; 
Lieutenant Starlight or Ensign Moonshine 
engages in some robbery or burglary, and is 
taken prisoner ; to save his neck and gain a 
reward he informs against his accomplices in 
the former murder : they are speedily arrested, 
and a special commission issued for their 
trial. The judges come to the assize town 
with all the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war,’’—dragoons, Peelers, and 
javelin-men, surround the carriages—an 
asthmatic trumpeter blows some nondescript 
notes before—half the gentry of the county 
follow behind. From the latter circumstance, 
the peasants sagaciously conclude, that the 
law is the friend of the gentlemen, and, con- 
sequently, their enemy. ‘The trials soon com- 
mence; the counsel for the crown reads his 
brief and Aristotle's ethics: the counsel for 
the prisoner diligently studies Joe Miller and 
Lord Norbury’s last joke; some preparatory 
evidence is given, the witnesses answer the 
questions with fear and trembling, knowing 
that Rock’s code denounces death not only 
against all witnesses, but against all their re- 
lations: and the fate of the Maras is a well- 
remembered proof that this sanguinary enact- 





ment will not be allowed to remain a dead | In 1881. ...2.2.~. 


circle round the drop is formed by two com- 
panies of foot; cavalry and artillery are 
posted in reserve: a few of the more violent 
country gentlemen appear and seem toregard 
the execution as their triumph; note is taken 
of their glances of exultation, and their names 
are recorded in Rock's black book. A week 
alter news arrives that hali-a-dozen of the 
witnesses, or their relations, and two or three 
active magistrates have been immolated ; then 
come new inquests and commissions, until at 
length the landlords yield the conflict in de- 
spair, the tenants retain their holdings, and 
Rock departs to the next parish cursed by 
processes and ejectments. 

The principal remedies proposed by Mr. 
Molloy, are emigration and loans, both ob- 
viously insufficient to rectily the system we 
have described. 
anticipates the most beneficial results from the 
adoption of his proposals, and his reasoning 
is sufficiently powerful to deserve the notice 
of allinterested in the fate of Ireland. 





The Population Returns of 1831; as printed 
aia: . - 9 a8 f 
Jor the House of Commons, Se. Se. to | 


whieh is added, an Appendix containing a 


deiailed Des¢ ription of the Effects of the | 


Cholera Morbus in England, in the \Ath 
Century. With Maps and Plans. London, 
1832. E. Moxon. 
WE need not say one word of the great value 
of these Returns; but we must, in justice to 
Mr. Rickman, express our 
their excellent arrangement. We speculated 


last week on the possibility of giving in our | 


paper some of the interesting results; but, 
finding the difficulties all but insurmountable, 
we must refer the curious in statistics to the 
volume itself, and confine ourselves to the 
mere summary of the several returns in 
1801, 1811, 1821, and 1831, by which it 
appears that 

‘The whole population in England, 

Wales, and Scotland, was 

it . 
Maen « & « se * o 
Pee a Ss 6 & se * 











. 14,391,631 
- 16,557,398 


But the author sanguinely | 


admiration of 


< 2 « « 5008646 | 
12,609,864 | 


The Appendix contains an account of the 
great plague which devastated Europe in the 
fourteenth century, extracted from a History 
of Edward the Third. The persecutions of 
the Jews, consequent on it, are bitterly hu- 
miliating to us Christian gentlemen :— 

“ And yet to all these evils there was added 
one more ; for there arose a certain rumour, that 
there were many poisoners, and especially the 
Jews, who infected the waters and fountains: 
from whence the aforesaid pestilence began, 
Wherefore in many places thousands of Jews 
and some Christians also, though innocent 
and blameless, were burnt, slain, and cruelly 
handled: Whereas, indeed, it was the hand of 
God which wrought all this for the sins of the 
world. ‘To resist which unreasonable fury of 
the Christians against the Jews, Pope Clement 
twice wrote his Encyclical letters to all arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other prelates of the church 
to stop this fury of the people. But all his en- 
deavours could not prevent the unjust prosecu- 
tion of this miserable nation; for everywhere, 
except in the province of Venaissin and about 
Avignon, the Jews were sought out on all hands 
to be put to death for poisoners. And particu- 
larly this year in Germany, where the plague 
then reigned, this false rumour made them so 
odious, that, as Rebdorf witnesses, 12,000 of 
them were put to death in the city of Mentz. 
And Albert of Strasburgh writes, that from this 
rage of the people against them, they were re- 
duced to such despair and madness, that, lock- 
ing themselves up, they consumed themselves 
and ali that they had with fire.” 





Letters of Eminent Men, addressed to Ralph 
Thoresby, F.RS.; now first published 
from the originals, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

Colburn & Bentley. 

Ir was the practice of Pope, the poet, to give 

copies of his satires before published, to sun- 

dry of his most sarcastic friends, that they 
might commit themselves so much with pre- 
| sent praise, as to prevent them from indulg- 
| ing in future censure. Some of our book- 
sellers, barring the wit, resemble the poet 
not a little; when they find a book on their 
hands, more than usually dull, they pack up 
a few copies very neatly, and with the pub- 
lishers’ best respects, drop them in before 
such critics as they dread the most, in the 
hope of at least escaping without very severe 
censure, for such an act of friendliness. It 
is in this way, we greatly fear, that the Cor- 
respondence of Ralph Thoresby has been 
sent so early to us; but it won't do: we have 
proved the work, and found it wanting, and 
nothing shall hinder us from saying, that it 
cannot miss but be exceedingly uninterest- 
ing to all save the most resolute antiquarians. 
In all these numerous letters, there is no 
allusion to the literature, to the art, to the 
politics, nay, not even to the gossip, of the 
day; they are all concerning old roads, old 
camps, old stocks and old stones; nor are 
the eminent men, whom the title-page says 
wrote them, men of any eminence, with the 
exception of John Evelyn, Bishop Burnet, 
and Dr. Priestly; the names of the other 
correspondents are seldom heard of on the 
earth. ‘To all such men as take delight in 
reading of things of no use, these volumes 
| will be weleome—they will get new lights to 
| go wrong by—they will see ridiculous theo- 
ries started for the sake of being ingeniously 
hunted down; and see that their brethren, 
| an hundred years ago and odd, would pour 
| out their classic and Celtic lore among the 
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chipped stones and mole-hills of the land, as 


useless as we can do in these more enlight- | 


ened days. 
few of these antiquarian crumbs, and spread 
them before such of our readers as can digest 
dry pickings, and had made selection of a spe- 
cimen by Dr. ‘Thomas Gale ; but, on consider- 
ation, we give insertion to one of a different 
stamp, from another reverend gentleman— 
asort of Katterfelto epistle. It grieves us 
much to say, that a man who felt so strongly 
in matters of church and state, died without 
a bishoprick. Only see how fearfully he 
writes, February 25, 1695-6 :— 
From Rev. Richard Stretton. 

“Dear Sir,—These bring you the most 
amazing, surprising news of God's gracious care 
over us, and goodness to us, in the discovering, 
and thereby preventing an hellish cursed plot, 
as deeply and cunningly laid, and as near to 
execution, as the Powder-plot was. There 
were, some say fifty, others say three hundred, 
ruffians in a conspiracy, under an oath of secrecy 
and fidelity, to assassinate the King; and it was 
to have been executed last Saturday at Rich- 
mond, as he was shooting; or if that failed, 
(for he did not go as he was wont,) then on the 
Lord’s-day, as he went to chapel; and the Duke 
of Berwick, it is said, is in town, ready to have 
headed the insurrection upon the news of the 
blow being given; and King James lay at Calais, 
where Boufflers was ready with twenty thousand 
men to embark (upon three or four hundred 
transport ships they had ready, and Du Bart's 
fleet to be their guard,) as soon as they heard 
of thé King’s death. But God hath detected, 
and thereby, we hope, disappointed their villa- 
nous wickedness, and caused their own toneues 
to fall upon themselves. It is said one of the 
conspirators discovered it to the King on Wed- 
nesday was se’nnight; and the King had two 
expresses from Flanders last week, one on Wed- 
nesday, and the other on Saturday, giving him 
an account of Boufflers’ march to King James 
at Calais, and the Duke of Berwick and others 
being here, and wishing the King to take care 








of his own person ; they came from the Duke of 


Bavaria, or Wittenburgh, or both; and they 
had drawn down twenty thousand men towards 
Ostend, to be ready to embark if others did. 
On Saturday there was a great council sate, and 
warrants issued out to apprehend the conspira- 
tors, several of which are seized. It was said 
yesterday there were fourteen in Newgate, and 
the Lord Moon sent to the ‘lower: they are in 
a close search for the Duke of Berwick, the 
Lord Powis, Middleton, and Parker, (that es- 
caped out of the Tower,) and others, that they 
say are in town. On the Lord’s-day, my Lord 
Mayor and his brethren were sent for to Ken- 
sington, and they have ordered the raising of 
the trained-bands ; and auxiliaries to be ready. 
Yesterday, his Majesty came to the House, and 
made a speech to both Houses, (which is print- 
ed,) acquainting them with the discovery of this 
hellish conspiracy; both Houses agreed on an 
address, wherein they acknowledge him the only 
rightful King of England, and congratulate his 
deliverance, and assure him they will stand by 
him with their lives and fortunes tosecure his per- 
son and support his government, against King 
James, and all his enemies, at home or abroad ; 
and ifhe should die an untimely death, (which 
God forbid!) they will revenge his death upon 
his enemies. ‘The Commons ordered an asso- 
ciation to be drawn up to the same purpose, 
which they agreed to, and were to subscribe 
this day ; and have ordered a Bill to be brought 
in, that if anything happen to his Majesty, the 
Parliament in being shall not be dissolved till 
the next rightful heir shall do it. They have 
addressed the King to take care of his sacred 
person, and to secure ail them that he may sus- 


We had intended to collect a | 
| and several other good things they did; the best 


} 





| dress. 


pect will disturb his government; and have or- 
dered a Bill to be brought in to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Bill, that he may secure them : 


day’s work that ever they yet made. They sate 
till seven, and then went both Houses in a body 
with their address to Kensington. Our Common 
Council met twice this day to finish their ad- 
The Earl of Romney is sent down into 
Kent to raise their militia, and the Earl of 
Scarborough into Sussex, to do the like. Ad- 


| miral Russel is gone into the Downs, and all the 


men-of-war sent to sail with him. It is hoped 
there are forty or fifty men-of-war rendezvoused 
there by this time: we have good hopes their 
mischievous designs will be prevented. My 
hearty love and service to you and your's, and 
to all friends. I commit you to God, and rest, 
in haste, your's, 
“2.6.” 

Anything from the hand of such a man as 
John Evelyn is welcome: the following pas- 
sage is very curious, the date is 1699 :— 

“The narrative of the wonderful cures done 
by the famous Stroker is very particular, and 
worth recording for the strange operation and 
power of the animal spirits, so vigorous in his 
constitution, as by a certain sanative virtue to 
be able to vanquish and put to flight such trou- 
blesome distempers; especially where the ima- 
gination entertains a confidence in the agent 
applying and pursuing the affected part with his 
warm and balsamic touch. But concerning the 
extraordinary effects of such masterly aporhaa, 
I have given some instances in my Discourse 
of Physiognomy ; and by a print which I some- 
where have of Mr. Gretorex, he seemed to have 
a very remarkable countenance, which denoted 
some [thing] extraordinary. But to my obser- 
vation, the cures he commonly pretended to 
were most effectually on tumours, aches, rheu- 
matisms, and other wandering distempers ; but 
did not extend to fevers, agues, pleurisies, &c. 
where the habit is vitiated. However, I say, 
the history is by no means to be slighted. He 
was some time with Mr. Digby, (son to the late 
famous Sir Kenelm,) in Rutlandshire, where he 
was much followed ; but what you report of his 
doing cures by laying his glove on, and using 
spittle to the ears of the deaf, looks towards 
miracle,—the handkerchiefs and aprons brought 
from St. Paul, and our blessed Saviour’s cure, 
Mark vii., on the deaf man; to which I can say 
nothing, only that the Saludadores in Spain are 
reported to do the like stupendous cures by their 
breath alone. But these particulars belong to 
further inquiry. Worthy Sir, 

“] remain your very humble and obliged 
Servant, 
“ J. EVELYN.” 

As an appendix to these letters, there is a 
sort of a tour in Scotland in 1677, by one 
Thomas Kirk, a relation of ‘Thoresby’s: the 
man, by his own account, was continually 
tippling, and sometimes drunk, which is 
reason sufficient for his having seen not only 
trees, but whole groves and forests of grown 
timber: we are afraid that the northern 
woods wandered like those of Dunsinane. 
We shall select a few characteristic scraps 
from the joltings of this southron roisterer. 
Look at the modern Athens and its people 
of the year 1677 :— 

* Tn our way to Edinburgh we saw many fine 
seats: every half mile we saw a fine house ina 
grove of trees. We went through North Bar- 
wick, where the forementioned hieh hill stands. 
It is almost like it goes up very 
steep on every sie into a sharp point, and is 
very high upon a narrow bottom. It is to be 
seen at a very great distance. ‘Theuce to Aber- 
lady, to Preston Pans, a very long town; thence | 


1 sugar-loaf: 









to Musselborough, where alighted, to see my 
Lord Twadall’s house ; the gardens are in good 
order, the house is unfurnished, but the rooms 
have good roofs, some painted, some plastered. 
From hence to Edinburgh. The streets were 
almost melted with bonfires, and full of trades- 
men and apprentices, every one straightly im- 
prisoned in stiff new clothes, and so feathered 
with ribbons, that they would all have flown like 
birds of Paradise, had they not been fast tied to 
cold iron, a musket and a sword to secure 
them. The continual noise of the great guns 
from the Castle, and the flame that enclosed 
them on every side hardened them so much, 
that they attempted to fire their own engines, 
which they then did with so much freedom and 
carelessness, that they could fire one way and 
look another. We lighted at the foot of the 
Canny-gate ; and, after we had drunk as much 
as we thought would secure us from the flame, 
we ventured to run the gauntlet of fire, swords, 
pikes, and guns: with much ado we passed it 
once with safety; but in our return, we scaped 
very narrowly, the smoke having like to over- 
come us. Such a confusion, I must needs say, 
I never saw before, every day while we stayed 
here. We frequently met here a sword, therea 
pike or gun walking home to their own masters, 
and the poor holiday heroes were as much de- 
plumed as .Tsop’s jay, having no feathers re- 
maining, but a knot of red and yellow, or blue, 
hanging loosely on the cock side of their bon- 
nets, which, if they hold together, must be worn 
till this time twelvemonth, whereby they are to 
challenge their places. We washed ourselves 
with wine, for fear some sparks should remain 
to destroy, and ventured to bed: the bottom of 
my bed was loose boards, one laid over another, 
with sharp edges, and a thin bed upon it. [ken 
I got but little sleep that night.” ii. 416-17. 

In old Aberdeen, a scholar of Mareschal 
College quizzed the tippling stranger :— 

“Thursday 14th, we went to the old town, 
about a mile more north, on the River Don; 
here is the Principal College, much exceeding 
the other; there is one piece of new building in 
it, seven stories high, and four rooms and studies 
on a floor. We were treated by Mr. Middleton, 
the master of the college. We saw the cathedral 
church, not far from the college; it has been 
built in form of our churches, the steeple in the 
middle, and two small steeples on the west end, 
but the choir is all pulled down to spoil the form 
of the cross from the church to the tavern. A 
scholar that was with us showed us a smooth 
black stone, like a ring; it was two inches over, 
and as thick as one’s little finger; he said it 
was found in a raven's nest; and if one take 
a raven’s eggs and boil them and lay them in 
the nest again, she will fetch such a stone as 
this to recover them again.” ii. 428. 

The following is at once curious and cha- 
racteristic: the traveller is at Dunrobin, 
the seat of the Earl of Sutherland :— 

“ On Thursday the 5th, before we were well 
ready, the Laird of Gordon, an ingenious young 
gentleman, and Sheriff of the Shire, come to us 
from the Earl’s house and invited us up thither. 
The house stands, as many others here, on the 
top of around hill; the Earl is retired, and reads 
and prays much: we dined with him, and had 
a scraping fiddler with us all the time. After 
dinner we mounted for Dorno, but not one of 
our men were sober to go along with us: for our 
groom had pretended he was of the same name 
as my Lard’s butler, and they cannot make 
too much of one of their own name. We had 
Sir Robert Gordon’s (the aforementioned Laird 
of Gordonstown) company to Dorno. A little 
before we entered the town, we observed a stone 
pillar about three yards high, the top not un- 
like a catherine-wheel, in memory of a battle 
fought there by the Danes. In the town are the 
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walls of an old house of the Earl's, and a pretty 
church, miserably ruinous; there is scarce any 
roof left upon it; we were told, that about sixty 
years ago happened a great earthquake under 
the church, which raised up all the pillars on 
the north side thereof, and threw them over the 
wall without harming it. ‘There was a court 
kept this day in the house where w¢ lodged, and 
some of the best of the company came to us to 
wait of the Sheriff; they entertained us with se- 
veral discourses of their own country; they told 
us of a sort of people that dwelt amongst them 
that had a foresight of things to come, that could 
see dangers that should befall men sometime 
beforehand ; several stories were told us to con- 
firm the truth thereof. One gentleman in the 
company, who had been an excellent gunner, 
told us that he went to a house whither he had 
made a train to draw foxes, and he intended 
(unknown to the house) to watch them and 
shoot them; alittle child ta the house cried out 
that he saw strange flashes of fire several times ; 
the gentleman understood this, and took this as 
a good omen; in short, he fired as many times 
as the child cried out, and killed as many foxes. 
They foresee sad accidents that befall men whom 
they never saw, and can describe them but with 
great deal of terror to themselves, for they would 
gladly be quit of this faculty. ‘The gentleman 
told us that they believed their ancestors had 
been witches, and got that boon of the devil: 
that such and such of their posterity should 
have that particular favour from him, to be tor- 
mented with a foresight of horrible spectacles, 
&c. We were told by the same gentleman, that 
a great rock in Stranarvorn into the sea, upon 
a place thereof (above twenty or thirty years 
ago), in the dark, was seen a shining light, and 
the scamen have often endeavoured to mark the 
place where they saw it, but could never find 
the place by daylight, the place being inacces- 
sible. They supposed it to be some carbuncle 
Which was now overgrown with reeds.” ii, 441-2. 








Had these letters been from the pen of | 


persons truly eminent—some, nay, perhaps 


all of them, would have been read with plea- 





sure: but we care little about the luct 
tions ef the little known or the nameless. 
Anything from the mind of a man of genius 
is made welcome, noi for its own value, but 
because it bears the stamp of a spirit which 
excelled in other things. A letter from the 
pen of an obscure writer, which we read and 
throw away, we would treasure up as a sacred 
thing, did it come from one of the great heirs 
of fame. We need say no more; these 
volumes will read a lesson in stronger lan- 
guage than ours to the publishers, else we 
are greatly deceived. 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. 11. 

1852. Ladvoeat. 

{Second Notice.] 

Tue following translations are from Paul- 
micr’s interesting and curious paper, entitled, 
‘Une Séance de Sourds-Muets.’ 
A Public Day at the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 

“On a fine spring morning, in the season of 
roses and of lilacs, you may see erowds from 
every part of Paris, hastening to this institution 
through the beautiful gardens of the Palais 
Royal, the ‘Tuileries, the Luxembourg, and the 
Jardin des Plantes. Parents with deaf and dumb 
children, boys and girls from the boarding- 
schools, parties of foreigners and of natives; 
citizens, nobles, ambassadors, bishops, deputies, 
cardinals, peers, princes, and even kings, form, 
in the great hall of the institution, a motley as- 
sembly. On the right hand side of this vast 
apartment are seated the female deaf and dumb 
pupils, from the ages of five to eighteen, in 


Paris, 


i 


dresses of pure white, with sashes of sky blue; 
on the left are placed the males, in grey uniforms, 
with sky blue facings. 

“ What serenity appears in those young and 
lovely features! What vivacity and rapidly- 
varying expression in the countenances! The 
happiness of innocence beams from their looks 
as they use those gestures, rapid as lightning, 
to which they are forced to have recourse as a 
substitute for words. Poor children! destined 
never to hear the accents of a brother, of a kind 
and tender mother, or a voice still sweeter, which 
sends a thrill of delight through the heart! 
Never will they enjoy the delights of harmony— 
for them valleys have no echo—for them there 
is no soft murmur of the brook. ‘They never 
will feel agitation at the sound of a falling leaf, 
or the rustling of a silk gown upon the outskirts 
of a wood. In vain does the nightingale chaunt 
its vernal lay—in vain do the feathered songsters 
of summer utter their hymns of joy—all is lost 
tothem. The distant and religious sound of 
bells, which seems to ascend as it grows fainter, 
and to carry its last harmonies to heaven—all 
the voices and treasures of melody—all the beau- 
ties and delights of sound—are to these interest- 
ing children as if they did not exist. 

‘“‘ Tlere are the twin brothers, Martin, born at 
Marseilles, both deaf and dumb; alike in sta- 
ture, countenance, aud even in habits. So per- 
fect, indeed, is their rese 
that it is impessible to distinguish them. They 
are artists, and are well known at Paris as gain- 
ing their livelihood by portrait-painting. * * * 

“These amiable twins have the most polished 
manners, and what is still better, honest and 
upright minds. ‘They are accompanying, with 
the most respectful attention, as you perceive, 
that tall and handsome woman. She is their 
countrywoman, and, although advanced in years, 
retains many of the graces of youth. She 








isa 


children, six of either sex, grouped around her. 
The ages of the latter, born in pairs, are six, 
eight, ten, twelve, sixteen, and eighteen, and by 
a strange freak of nature they speak, or are deaf 
and dumb, in alternate pairs. * * * 

* Jiow marvellous is our alphabet! It would 
seem the very last eflort of human eenius! That 
beautiful conception of reducing the elements 
of speech toa very small number, and represent- 
ing them by as many characters or letters, is a 
master-piece of the human mind. * * * With 
the organ of speech, man has received from the 
Deity, voice, accent, song, and words,—which 
he can exercise either separately or together. 
He can lament with the mourner, rejoice with the 
light-hearted, roar with the lion, coo with the 
dove, sing with the morning bird, whistle with 
he winds, sigh with his beloved, and speak with 
man. * * * The language of action, or gesture, 
by giving a body to thought, and speaking as it 
were by things, brings abstract ideas under the 
dominion of the imagination and of the senses. 
This principle of natural mnemonics renders the 
abstract and the concrete inseparable. 

“Ask a pupil, without giving him time for 
reflection, to show you oxe. He will imme- 
diately present his stick, his hat, or any other 
object. 





an object, and not the number one alone, and 
separated trom every object; and he will hold 
up his finger, to which you will make the same 
objection. He will next try a line in the air; 
but this line leaves no trace; and even if it were 
imprinted, permanent and visible, it would only 
show him the impossibility of designating the 
number one distinct from any physical object. 
Hence he becomes convinced that he cannot 
separate the abstract from the concrete, and 
that such separation is perhaps impossible to be 
conceived. * * *# 

“It is, in our country, one of the defects of 
the age, to separate instruction from education. 





wblance to each other | 





Observe to him that he is showing you | 





| 
| 
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How absurd and foolish is it to consider the 
mind of an unfortunate child as a repository 
into which everything may be crammed, with- 
out paying any attention to his heart, to the 
direction of his inclinations, or to the cultivation 
of those dispositions upon which his future hap- 
piness depends. 

“ Education and instruction ought to be inse- 
parable. If it be impossible to give to infancy 
a clear conception of the greatness of man’s des- 
tiny,of the immortality of his soul, and the eternity 
of his future life—let us at least attempt to give 
him some notion of these things.” 


We shall close this paper with the extra- 
ordinary answers to questions proposed to 
some of the elder pupils on the public day, 
to which M. Paulmier’s article refers. 

* Q. ‘What is eternity 2’ 

“ Answer by Massieu. *1t has neither birth, 
death, youth, infancy, nor old age. It is to-day, 
without either yesterday or to-morrow ; the cir- 
cular day without succession, the non-age.’ 

“Q. ‘What is a difficulty ?’ 

“ Answer by the same. ‘A possibility with an 
obstacle.’ 

“Q. ‘What is ingennousness 7 

“ Answer by Clerc. * Ingenuousness is being na- 
tural, frank, and candid, without cunning or dis- 
cuise, and free from subterfuge in word or action. 
Peasantsand country people are generally simple, 
because their mind is not cultivated; children 
and youths of good family, who have been well 
educated, are ingenuous, because their hearts 
are not corrupt.’ 

“@Q. ‘What do you understand by idea, 
thought, judgment, reasoning, and method ? 

“© Auswer by Berthier. ‘Idea is the result of 
attention, and paints the object to the mind; 
thought unites two or more ideas in comparison; 





. inal | judgmené decides upon their value ; reasoning 
mother, and her retinue is composed of twelve |“ 


connects these comparisons and judgments, and 
deduces one from the other; and method is the 
art of doing anything accerding to rule.’ 

* Q. § What is grace?” 

“ Answer by Gazan, ‘ Grace is something di- 
vine diffused over the whole body, and apparent 
in motion and gesture. 

“ ¢ Grace is a gift—a favour.’ 

** Grace is the aid of divine inspiration.’ 

“Q. * What is modesty 7’ 

“ Answer by the same. ‘ Modesty, the most in- 
teresting of virtues, colours the brow of an 
honest man, or that ofa young virgin, with a de- 
lightful carnation. It is a legitimate antipathy, 


| evinced by an amiable blush, at the sight of any- 


thing repugnant to chastity.’ 

“Q. ‘What is clemency ?’ 

“ Answer by Berthier. ‘A magnificent pardon. 

“@. ‘What is the difference between a hand- 
some woman and a pretty one?’ 

Answer by Gazan. * A handsome woman has 
a powerful charm which excites our admiration. 
She strikes us by the noble and regular propor- 
tions of her body, and by the roses and lilies of 
her complexion. A. pretty woman pleases and 
interests us by the delicacy of her features and 
the grace of her manners. She is like a jewel 
which we love more than we admire. A hand- 
some woman is haudsome only in one way; 4 


| pretty one is pretty in a thousand.’ 


“@. ‘What is the difference betwixt fue and 
magnificent 2 

“ Answer by the same. ‘For works of art or 
productions of the mind to be fine, they must 
have regularity, anoble simplicity and grandeur; 
but magnificence adds to them an extraordinary 
splendour arising from an assemblage of perfec- 
tions and proportions, which we cannot help 
admiring. A union of the fine and the magni- 
Jicent, produces the sublime, which elevates, ra- 
vishes, and transports us. The sublime is 
always natural.’ 
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“Q. § What is hanpiness ?’ 

* Answer hy the same. 'To taste of the enjoy- 
ments of life, is only pleasure. Llappiness ‘is 
the peace of conscience.’ 





The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. By 
T. Keightley. London, 1832. Whittaker, 
Treacher & Arnot. 

Tue works on Mythology hitherto used in 
English schools, were pertectly disgraceful to 
literature ; they combined the several demerits 
of stupidity, absurdity, and indelicacy; badly 
planned and worse executed, they rendered a 
pleasing study the most painful of tasks; and 
useful, almost necessary, information, at once 
idle and dangerous. ‘Thus the subject remained 
full half a century after the researches of dis- 
tinguished scholars, both in Germany and 
France, had shown that the classical legends, 
independent of their poetic merit, were essen- 
tially connected with the history of the human 
mind, and the progress of civilization, Mr. 
Keightley’s octavo, of which the little work be- 
fore us is an abridgment, was the first effort made 
to furnish English students with a manual of my- 
thology at once complete and unobjectionable : 
unlike most first efforts, it left little or nothing 
to be done by those who may follow in the same 
track. We bestowed on it our meed of appro- 
bation in our 180th number, and can only now 
add, that this smaller work iully maintains the 
character of its predecessor, and deserves uni- 
versal adoption in all places of education. ‘To 
the softer sex this treatise is a boon of no small 
magnitude and merit; for it details all the le- 
gends to which poets so constantly refer, with- 
out raising an image that would sully the most 
pure, or using a phrase that would offend the 
most fastidious. 

The embellishments have been designed by 
Brooke, and display all the spirit and vitality 
for which the works of that artist are so con- 
spicuous. We were particularly struck with the 
sly humour in the delineation of Pan, and the 
mingled grace and majesty of Apollo driving 
the solar chariot. 

From Mr. Keightley we expect another work, 
some thoughts of which, from the first sentence 
of his preface, appear to have floated vaguely 
through his mind;—we mean an English Mytho- 
logy,—a collection of the nursery legends that 
delighted ourselves and our ancestors, when 
there were literary “ giants in the land.” These 
are now fast disappearing from the eyes of the 
rising generation; Whittington, Hickathrift, 
Tom Thumb, Griselda, are names scarcely known 
to the children of the present day; yet are these 
tales an essential part of our literature, and in 
every respect superior to the trumpery nouvel- 
lettes for which they have been laid aside. A 
little volume, about the size of that before us, 
on our English legends, would be a valuable 
acquisition, and we know of no person better 
able to supply it, than the author of ‘The Fairy 
Mythology.’ There may be some who would 
deem the compilation of these legends a task 
beneath them; Mr. Keightley is not among the 
number—no one knows better than he does, 
that though the difficulties and merits of such a 
work “ may want interpreters to the multitude, 
they will be thoroughly appreciated by the 
Initiated.” 








The French Poetical Gift, or, Cours Elémentaire 
de Littérature, from Malherbe to Voltaire. 
London, 1831. Fenwick de Porquet. 

An elegant little volume, intended to introduce 

the young student of French literature to some 

knowledge of the earlier and less known French 

Poets, as well as those more familiar to the 

English reader. The selections are prefaced 

with a slight introductory sketch of each author. 

The medallion portraits we cannot praise ; they 











are grim ugly things; otherwise the book is ele- 
gantly gotup. The suggestion relative to the 
publication of Voltaire’s works is worth attention. 
On the whole, ‘ The French Poetical Gift’ is a 
pleasant, useful little book. 


Anatomical Atlas. By Doctor Weber, of Bonn ; 
with the text translated into English. Parts 
I.to IV. London, Schloss. 

Wuewn a childish prejudice, and the dreadful 

consequences of it, make dissection more and 

more costly and difficult every day, we cannot 


but feel great pleasure at the publication of 


plates so excellent as these. They are large 
as life; and in consequence, the minute parts, 
which in other plates are imperfectly developed, 
are here accurately shown. ‘They will, we are 
persuaded, be found most valuable, and we 
strongly recommend them as useful to the 
young student. 

Illustrations of Political Economy, No. I. Life 
in the Wilds ; a Tale. By Uarriet Martineau. 
London, 1832. Fox. 

Harriet Martineau is undoubtedly a very sen- 

sible woman—she belongs, we suspect, to a very 

sensible, though not a very imaginative sect. 

She is undoubtedly of this age, and the utilita- 

rian school. How far these illustrations will 


| instruct young people in political economy, we 
| have not yet determined; neither have we at all 


decided on the value of such information. ‘ihe 
way in which the necessaries and comforts of 
life may be best procured, seems to us—but we 
speak ata venture—a becoming study for parents, 
to enjoy them is the especial happiness of child- 
hood. This work is, however, likely to be po- 
pular; for the instruction, if gleaned, is sound 
and healthful, and the stories extremely inter- 
esting, whetherthe instruction be gleaned or not. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
A THOUGHT. 
Ir is not in the quality of Love 
To be relieved from human error quite : 
Nor quite unsullied is yon Orb above, 
That fills the o’er-hanging heavens with youth- 
ful light, 
And, from its vast and ever-burning fountains, 
Sheds on the slumbering earth those fruitful 
showers, 
Which bid her burst forth in a dream of flowers, 
And clothe her meads with green, and from her 
mountains 
Shoot forests forth, in joy. 
O Sun! 
What worlds were ours (of matter and of mind), 
Did ye not both your radiant journies run, 
And touch us with your brightness pure and 
kind! 


And yet, O Love! 


B. 





ON MODERN FEMALE CULTIVATION.—No. IL. 

We concluded last week with declaring 
our opinion, that women are so far from 
being over-educated, that they are not edu- 
cated half enough, Over-accomplished they 
may be ; but the boasted education they now 
receive, is meagre and contemptible, if the 
intent of education be a perfect developement 
of mind and character, in accordance with 
the native bias of both—if every human 
being ought to consider the Spirit within 
him in the light of a kingdom he is to rule 
over, a domain he is to cultivate, a trust of 
which he is to give account—if the educator 
and the educated ought to consider them- 
selves fellow-workers in the great business of 
becoming wise in order to be useful. Where 
there is mind, no such thing is possible as 
over-education, in the high meaning of the 








term. What we really labour under in prac- 
tice, is the prevalence of inappropriate edu- 
cation—one that has no reference to differ- 
ence of intellect or station. What we labour 
under in theory, is the prevalence of mean 
or inflated notions relative to the nature of 
education, its power, effects, and instru- 
ments; and, as subordination is the com- 
plexion of female life, women suffer most, 
alike from the practice and the theory. ‘The 
worth of all instruction which can be bought 
and sold, which books and professors can 
impart, is exaggerated; that instruction 
which would nurture the faculties and en- 
courage them to act vigorously for them- 
selves, is feared and disliked. There is Ma- 
homedanism in our system; memory an- 
swers to the Koran, manner to the Prophet, 
and society to Mecca: these are sanctioned, 
cultivated, and worshipped ; but of anything 
beyond these there is intolerance. Of what 
is styled orer-education, how much has re- 
ference to aught beyond making the pupil 
pleasing and prosperous? Jn what is called 
our excessive cultivation, of what is the por- 
tion of mind really cultivated? Amongst the 
highly-finished young women who have spent 
eight or nine years as the recipients of 
tuition, how many shall we find who have 
thought out for themselves a single thought, 
or have any notion of the value of know- 
ledge beyond the mere credit of possessing 
it? how many are acquainted with the re- 
sponsibility involved by the possession of an 
understanding—be it great or be it small ? 
There is Mahomedanism in our system, and 
faithful answers to these queries would 
prove it: a faithful answer would prove, 
that we cultivate our women to the highest 
pitch that can make them fascinating, with a 
careful abstinence from that which would 
make them wise. We overlay the idol with 
gold, but should grieve if a Prometheus gave 
it life. We deprive the nightingale of sight, 
in order that it may sing us sweeter songs ; 
we render the captive weak, and demand 
him to be strong as the free; we stimulate 
his feelings to madness, and expect from him 
the exercise of reason; we spread our trea- 
sures before him, and mock if he ask to share 
them; we deprive him of liberty and bid 
him rejoice in his prison. This may be a 
metaphorical way of putting the case, but is 
it very far from the truth? Is the painted, 
gilded, varnished thing which we call edu- 
cation, and which some call over-education, 
worth presenting to the minds and hearts of 
a race of beings as influential as women ?— 
and, remembering the conventional morality 


| in which, for the most part, a female is rear- 


ed—the veil that is kept between herself and 
the knowledge of her true position in society 
—the little truth that she hears whilst hear- 
ing it might avail her—the enervating treat- 
ment she habitually receives even from the 
nursery, till at least half way towards the 
grave,—remembcering this, and much more, 
are we justified in attributing her faults and 
follies primarily to herself ?—There are many 
to divide the blame amongst ; we will begin 
with the poets and novelists, who, like the 
enchanters of old times, can effect more mis- 
chief in a few minutes than may be undone 
with long and weary toil, Women, and the 
influence of women, have been to them such 
fertile themes, that, if all their descriptions 
were fairly copied out, we might cover the 
world with them; the globe would be an 
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entire sheet of fool the real “ Ladies’ 
Ma - ta t all the bevies of 
ane y have drawn, how passing few 

the e been rational creatures; their 
hervines have mainly become such personi- 


fications of tears, love, death, poetry, and 
helplessness, that an honest man, linked to 
such in real life, would surely be at his wits’ 
ends before the end of the honey-moon. 


They have mainly erected the standard of 


feminine excellence, and their motto has 
been, “ La vertu—c'est le dévoiiment,’—as 
false and fatal a one as may well be found. 
Yet in various applications of this sentiment 
consist the ethics of imagination. Therein, 
the two great duties of womanhood are, being 
beautiful, and being devoted; the two great 
occupations, loving and dying; and the ex- 
ceeding great reward consists in every self- 
willed exhibition of impassioned feeling being 
made a decoy for sympathy and admiration. 
Uxauine the whole range of imaginative 
literature, and, considering its matchless sway 
over human sen: 
power and beauty of mind employed in its 
construction, has it done, or has it failed in, 
its duty /—has it thrown its infiuence into 
the scale of sacred right, or of pleasing 
wrong ?—has it seduced or strengthened 
—has it done justice to, has it benefited 
Women? We trow not. They have received 
from poetry and fiction lip homage and knee 
reverence, adulation, incense, every conco- 
mitant of idol-worship, with on/y the absence 
of fervent rational respect. 
degradation has taken the semblance of ado- 
ration; compliments to their love has veiled 
contempt of their understanding—for one 
female portrait that society would be benefited 
by its having life, how many hundreds have 
we who world only be less intensely, etheri- 
ally useless than the ghost of a rose or the 
phantasm of a lily. Earth is too gross for 
these essences of womanhood. ‘This is only 
one point in which poetry and fiction may 
be arraigned on behalf of the female cha- 
racter: over against the land of sentiment 
lies the kingdom of heartlessness, and the 
topographers of this kingdom, otherwise 
fashionable novelists, have assuredly done 
their best to erect alow standard of woman!y 
exceilence. The bowl-and-dagger-and-wrap- 
ping-gown ladies were bad enough, but all 
good angels keep us from the nether mill- 
stones of quality !—Eenough on this subject 
until next week. 


ee 








MUNDEN, THE COMEDIAN, 

A brief Memoir ina paper like the Athenaeum, 
is due to departed genius, and would certainly 
have been paid to Munden, whose fame is so 
interwoven with all our early and pleasant re- 
collections, even though we had nothing to add 
to the poor detail of dates and facts already 


registered in the daily papers. ‘The memory of 


a play 


gen 





r, it has been said, is limited to one 
tion; he 





struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more ! 

. ’ ; 

But this cannot be true, seeing that many whose 
fame will soon be counted by centuries, yet live 
to delight us in Cibber; and that others, of our 
latter days, have been embalmed, in all their 
vital spirit, by Elia himself; in whose unrivalled 
volume Coc//e 


where 





‘op is preserved as in amber, and 

n will live for ave, making mouths 

at Time and Oblivion. We were thus apolo 
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to ourselves for the unworthy epitaph we were 
about to scratch on perishable paper to this 





The process of 


ibility, and the matchless | 





inimitable actor, when we received the following | 
Jetter, which our readers will agree with us is 
worth a whole volume of bald biceraphies. 

To the Editor of the Athenaeum. 

Dear Sir,—Your communication to me 
of the death of Munden made me weep. 
Now, Sir, | am not of the melting mood. 
But, in these serious times, the loss of half 
the world’s fun is no trivial deprivation. It 
was my loss (or gain shall I call it?) in the 
early time of my play-going, to have missed 
ail Munden’s acting. There was only he, and 
Lewis at Covent Garden, while Drury Lane 
was exuberant with Parsons, Dodd, &c., such 
a comic company as, I suppose, the stage 
never showed. ‘Thence, in the evening of 
my life, I had Munden all to myself, more 
mellowed, richer perhaps than ever. I can- 
not say what his change of faces produced in 
me. It was not acting. He was not one of 
my “old actors.” It might be better. His 
power was extravagan’. I saw him one 
evening in three drunke:: characters. Three 
Farces were played. One part was Dosey—I 
forget the rest :—but they were so discrimi- 
nated, that a stranger might have seen them 
all, and not have dreamed that he was see- 
ing the same actor. I am jealous for the ac- 
tors who pleased my youth. He was not a 
Parsons or a Dodd, but he was more won- 
derful. He seemed as if he could do any- 
thing. He was not an actor, but something 
better, if you please. Shall I instance Old 





sons was at once the old man, the astrologer, 
&c. Munden dropped the old man, the 
doater—which makes the character—but he 
substituted for it a moon-siruck character, a 
perfect abstraction from this earth, that 
looked as if he had newly come down from 
the planets. Now, ¢hat is not what I call 
acting. It might be better. He was imagi- 
native; he could impress upon an audience 
an idea—the low one perhaps of a leg of 
mutton and turnips ; but such was the gran- 
deur and singleness of his expressions, that 
that single expression would convey to all 
his auditory a notion of all the pleasures 
they had all received from all the legs of 
mutton and turnips they had ever eaten in 
their lives. Now, this is not acting, nor do I 
set down Munden amongst my old actors. He 
was only a wonderful man, exerting his vivid 
impressions through the agency of the stage. 
in one only thing did I see him a@e/—that is, 
support a character; it was in a wretched 
farce, called ‘Johnny Gilpin,’ for Dowton’s 
benefit, in which he did a cockney; the thing 
ran but one night; but when I say that Lis- 
ton’s Lubin Log was nothing to it, I say little ; 
it was transcendant. And here, let me say 
of actors—envious actors—that of Munden, 
Liston was used to speak, almost with the 
enthusiasm due to the dead, in terms of such 
allowed superiority to every actor on the 
stage, and this at a time when Munden was 
gone by in the world’s estimation, that it 
convinced me that arlists (in which term I 
include poets, painters, &c.), are not so en- 
vious as the world think. I have little time, 
and therefore enclose a criticism on Mun- 
den’s Old Dosey and his general acting, by a 
entleman, ils less to these things 
ian formerly, but whose criticism I think 
C. Las. | 
“Mr. Munden appears to us to be the most | 
classical of actors. He is that in high farce, 


who atter 
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masccrly. 


which Kemble was in high tragedy. The lines 
of these great artists are, it must be admitted, 
sufficiently distinct—but the same elements are 
in both—the same directness of purpose, the 
same singleness of aim, the same concentration 
of power, the same iron casing of inflexible 
manner, the same statue-like precision of ges- 
ture, movement and attitude. The hero of 
farce is as little affected with impulses from 
without, as the retired Prince of Tragedians, 
There is something solid, sterling, almost ada- 
mantine in the building up of his most grotesque 
characters. When he fixes his wonder-working 
face in any of its most amazing varieties, it 
looks as if the picture were carved out from a 
rock, by Nature in a sportive vein, and might 
last for ever. It is like what we can imagine a 
mask of the old Grecian Comedy to have been, 
only that it lives, and breathes, and changes.— 
His most fantastical gestures are the grand ideal 
of farce. He seems as though he belonged to 
the earliest and the stateliest age of Comedy, 
when instead of superficial foibles and the airy 
varieties of fashion, she had the grand asperi- 
ties of man to work on, when her grotesque 
images had something romantic about them, 
and when humour and parody were themselves 
heroic. His expressions of teeling and bursts 
of enthusiasm are among the most genuine 
which we have ever felt. They seem to come 
up from a depth of emotion in the heart, and 
burst through the sturdy casing of manner with 
a strength which seems increased ten-fold by 
its real and hearty obstacle. The workings of 
his spirit seem to expand his frame, till we can 
scarcely believe that by measure it is small ; for 
the space which he fills in the imagination is so 
real that we almost mistake it for that of corpo- 
ral dimensions. His Old Dosey, in the excel- 
lent farce of ‘ Past Ten o’Clock,’ is his grandest 
effort of this kind—and we know of nothing 
finer. He seems to have a “ heart of oak” in- 
deed! His description of a sea-fight is the 
most noble and triumphant piece of enthusiasm 
which we remember. It is as if the spirits of a 
whole crew of nameless heroes “ were swelling 
in his bosom.” We never felt so ardent and 
proud a sympathy with the valour of England 
as when we heard it. May health long be his, 
thus to do our hearts good—for we never saw 
any actor whose merits have the least resem- 
blance to his even in species: and when his 
genius is withdrawn from the stage, we shall 
not have left even a term by which we can fitly 
describe it. T.N. T.” 





AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 

Tuts subject has of late years excited so much 
interest and curiosity, that scarcely a year has 
elapsed, without an attempt having been made, 
either by our own countrymen, or by some of our 
scientific neighbours (the French), to explore 
a country which has yet much left for the ardent 
spirit of enterprising discovery to adventure in; 
and before the travels of our gallant countryman 
Lander are yet even issued from the press, two 
gentlemen, as we mentioned some time since, not 
sent out by government, but at their own ex- 
pense, are upon the point of setting off from 
this country, with the hopes of making further 
important discoveries. We are now enabled 2 
state, that the projected plan of this expedition 
is to land at Benin on the Western Coast, and 
prosecute from thence the route to Funda :— 
from that place to proceed in a north-easterly 
direction, until they shall meet with the Bahr 
el Abiad, and to follow the course of that river 
from its rise to its termination. From what we 
can collect from Lord Prudhoe’s statement, the 
Turks have already reached as far as 27° western 
longitude (from Greenwich); and Funda being 
in S° northern latitude and 9° western longitude, 
the adventurous travellers will have 1200 miles 
of terra incognita, through which they must 
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make good their perilous way as best they can. 
Should they be successful in penetrating across 
this unknown tract of country, they will have ac- 
complished what is wanting to complete the geo- 
graphical knowledge of this lone-hidden quarter 
of the globe; for the late travels of the adven- 
turous Richard Lander, in the direction which 
he pursued, and also the interesting discoveries 
made by Mons. Douville in Southern Africa, 
have left, we may venture to say, the proposed 
object of the present expedition, as the only 
desideratum now required to satisfy the minds 
of the scientific upon this subject of veogra- 
phical inquiry. From such discovery, we are 
naturally led to hope for results not only satis- 
factory to the scientific and curious, but also 
beneficial to the cause of commerce in general 
and moral improvement; for could those two 
mighty streams, the Niger and the Nile, which 
have hitherto been but as sealed waters, be 
found serviceable for the purposes of intercourse 
and commerce, the benighted continent of 
Africa might then eventually hope to receive 
the blessings of civilization and christianity. 

It might perhaps not be uninteresting or 
unacceptable to our readers, to be informed, 
who are the individuals who have undertaken 
this arduous and perilous enterprise ;—their 
names, as we have stated before, are Coulthurst 
and Tyrwhitt—the formera gentleman educated 
at Eton and Oxford, (at which University he 
took a very honourable degree,) and was after- 
wards called to the bar, but had from his boy- 
hood imbibed a love of enterprise and geogra- 











phical discovery, particularly for that part of | 


the world which he has now selected as the field 
of his exertions. The latter is a gentleman also 
brought up to the legal profession, and whose 
turn of mind had led him to the same object. 
Through an introduction to the Geographical 
Society, and by its representation to govern- 
ment, these gentlemen have met with every 
encouragement their intrepidity and zeal have 
entitled them to, by having received from His 
Majesty’s government some valuable scientific 
instruments, and by being furnished with open 
letters to all the Governors on the coast, with 
recommendations and letters also to many of the 
native Chiefs of the interior, and to the Pashia of 
Egypt, through which country they must neces- 
sarily return, should they succeed in accom- 
plishing the object of their wishes. 





MEMOIR OF A SUICIDE, 

Ir is only a short time since Henry Neele, 
the author of the English series of the ‘ Romance 
of History,’ closed his career by seli-murder, 
at a time when the vista had just opened sufti- 
ciently to present a fair prospect of success. 
We are now appalled by another suicide, in the 
same profession and rank of life, the perpetrator 
of which was a still younger man—indeed, a 
mere youth—whose introduction to the public 
seemed, like Neele’s, to be full of good omen. 

Mr. Fletcher—the circumstances of whose 
death our readers have been made acquainted 
with by the newspapers—was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and passed through his studies, the 
proximate object of which was a wranglership, 
with credit. When just about to receive the 
reward of his labours, he was guilty of one of 
those imprudences so frequent in College life, 
and so seldom attended with any permanent or 
disastrous effect. He was absent at the mect- 
ing of the council, and it was discovered that 
he had not been in his apartment the whole 
night. He had gone on a pleasure party the 
day before, and was accidentally detained be- 
yond the moment when his appearance would 
have passed unquestioned. Expulsion stared 
him in the face on one hand; and, on the other, 
the as dreadful fate of being thrown back from 
the object of his ambition for a space of time 
equal to that which he had already spent in 





efforts to obtain it. Between this Scylla and | 


Charybdis he was lost. He left College, aban- 
doned al! his plans and pursuits in life, and came 
to London, a fricndless and almost aimless ad- 
venturer. 

s probable, that in the whole of this pro- 
ceeding, he acted contrary to the advice of his 
relations, and that, in consequence, they left the 
young man to his fate; but, on so painful and 
delicate a subject, it is only fair to say, that this 
is little more than a surmise. Shortly after his 
arrival in London, he was so fortunate as to 
obtain the situation of assistant in a respectable 
school, where he continued for two years, and 
up to last Christmas. 
two years, he published a poem, which dis- 
played at least the evidences of an elegant 
mind, and contributed to some of the periodi- 
cals. But it was to the impression made upon 
his imagination by the glorious struggles of the 
Poles, that he owed any literary distinction, at- 
tained by his name. He produced a ‘ History 
of Poland,’ which met with almost universal ap- 
probation; and fi persons, on reading its 
manly and impressive pages, could have sup- 
posed that the author was a shy and retiring 
youth of one-and-twenty. 











At this time the bookselling trade appeared 
to be on the brink of ruin. A panic, whether 
connected with real or imaginary danger, had 
been spread abroad in the literary world and its 
dependent professions. Booksellers were afraid 
to sell their commodity to one another, and 
afraid, therefore, to buy the materials of which 
it is manufactured. In the department of ima- 
ginative writing, more especially, a depression 
prevailed which threatened to recall the days 


when garrets and hunger were the portion of 


the Muses’ sons. One extensive house, cele- 
brated both for its good and bad novels, declared 
that it had utterly ceased to purchase manu- 
scripts on speculation, and, either terrified or 
cramped in means by its losses, refused to enter- 
tain any ofivr proposed with other views than 
prospective and eventual 
} 





any payments were made at ail, they were in 
bills, which the holder, if unprovided with 
monied friends, could no more get discounted 
than he could live upon the paper. 

At this period, Mr. Fletcher, with character- 
istic imprudence, gave up his situation, and 
attached limself to the precarious, and now 
desperate trade of authorship! This was only 
last Christmas—and we hurry to the result. 














Ile was employed to write a work on India 
for the ‘Entertaining Knowledge,’—a_ portion 
of which is completed; and he also contributed, 
we believe, to several of the Magazines. He 
became involved in difficulties notwithstanding 
but to so trifling an amount, that it is said his 
last days were embittered chietly by the dread 
ofan approach ig demand upon him for twenty- 
five pounds, the amount of a bill accepted by 
his publisher, which he feared would remain 
unpaid, and consequently fall back upon him ; 
but the gentleman in question asserts, that the 
bill had been given as a friendly accommoda- 
tion to Mr. Fietcher. 

Another enemy, still more fatal, was the dis- 
order which appears to be “ the badge of all our 
tribe’’—indigestion. The sedentary habits of 
authors are generally supposed to be the pre- 
disposing cause but this we 
deny. Exercise, without amusement, is nothing. 
The state of the mind, more than that of the 
body, we hold to be the predisposing cause. 
The disease again re-acts upon the mind; and 
this action and re-action, if lone continued, 
produces a nervous excitement, which sometimes 
ends in madness. 

Mr. Fletcher, like many others who are afraid 
of the excitement of wine, or unable to atiord 
the means of indulgence in it, had recourse to 
opium in his fits of despondence. This drug is 





of the disease : 


During this interval of 


remuneration. If 


| 


as bad, although not quite so speedy, as arsenic, 
to a literary man; for it exasperates the disease 
which sits preying like a vulture upon his life. 
The hero of this sad tale sunk at last into me- 
lancholy and despair. One whole day, till late 
in the afternoon, he lay in bed without being 
able to muster energy enough to rise. He at 
length took his place, mechanically, as it were, 
at the dinner-table. He did not eat: he shrunk 
from conversation ; but when the time of part- 
ing came, he bade farewell, witha strong pressure 
of the hand. 

The next morning the unhappy young man 
was found dead upon the floor. He was sur- 
rounded with blood, and a pistol lay near the 
sacrilegious hand of the suicide. 





THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED MOSAIC AT POMPEII. 

“ Atlast,”’ writes acorrespondent from Naples, 
*T have been fortunate enough to obtain a sight 
of the noble Mosaic at Pompeii. It surpasses 
every expectation which even the encomiums 
of others had led me to entertain of it. 1 was 
least satisfied with Alexander's head; and it is 
a subject of deep regret, that the head of the 
dying youth has been seriously injured. We 
are, however, greatly compensated for this loss 
by the head of the warrior who is preparing to 
mount his horse, as well by the animal itself, 
which is bending its neck, and is represented 
in a fore-shortened attitude. The heads of Da- 
rius and his charioteer also; nor less those of the 
two Persian commanders, who are conjuring the 
king to fly instantly from the spot, with au elo- 
quence of expression which is perfectly won- 
derful, are beyond all praise. It is greatly to be 
lamented, that, with the exception of Alexander 
and the section of the head, which is supposed 
to be Parmenio’s, scarcely any of the Greek 
figures are to be recognized. This is the part 
of the mosaic which has suffered most.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Ovr gossip on literature and art for this 
week must needs be brief, unless we indulge 
a little in the universal lamentation which 
we hear from the lips of all men who live 
by mental labour. Though we have no ap- 
prehensions that the time is at hand when, 
for want of literary light, gross darkness will 
cover the people, yet we confess that we hear 
of little that is new being undertaken; and, 
further, we are told, that some of those specu- 
lations in hand are anything but prosperous. 
Constable’s Miscellany is either sold, or to be 
sold. Lardner, giving way to these economi- 
cal times, has clipped the wings of his Cyclo- 
pewedia advertisements; and Murray hesitates 
icissue more of his Family Library till he sees 
the result of the new reform measure. Galt, 
it is true, has written a new novel; Leitch 
Ritchie and Roscoe are about to describe all 
the old Castles of England ; and the Society 
of Friends have announced a new Annual 
under the flashy name of ‘ The Aurora Bo- 
realis'; yet what are these compared to the 
works which lately kept the printing presses 
groaning ?—Sir Walter Scott, we observe, is 
welcomed cordially by the people of Naples : 
he is invited to a grand spectacle, in which 
the chief personages in his unrivalled ro- 
mances will be the actors. 

A very clever drawing of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd has just been completed by Mr. Fox, 
well known for his fine engraving of the head 
of Burnet: it bears the true stamp and im- 
press of the poet, and will form a charac- 
teristic frontispiece to the forthcoming edition 
of his works. Jones, we hear, has made 
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much progress in his picture of the Opening 
of London Bridge, for Sir John Soane : there 
will be many portraits. 

Our musical friends will hear with delight, 
and not perhaps without surprise, that the 
new conductor of the Ancient Concerts has 
overcome the long-existing prejudices of the 
noble directors, and prevailed on them to 
permit the works of the immortal Haydn to 
be performed at those Concerts. And we 
have great pleasure in announcing that the 
Philharmonic Society have made the amende 
honorable to Moschelles, by unanimously 
electing him a member, after he had been, 
to the disgrace of the Society and the pro- 
fession, twice black-balled. 

Our present number threatens to be a 
sombre paper, for, in addition to the melan- 
choly memoirs already written, we have at 
this last moment to announce the death of 
the Rev. George Crabbe. Few men of his 
fame were so little known personally in 
the literary world—of simple and studious 
habits, he confined himself to the retire- 
ment of his rectory, to the unambitious 
fulfilment of his duties, and the education 
of his family. Mr. Crabbe was born in 1754, 
at Aldborough, in Suffolk, where his father 
held some appointment in the Customs. It is 
said, that he was originally intended for 
the medical profession, and that he served 
an apprenticeship to a provincial apothecary. 
Ile, however, was early won over to the 
Muses. He came to London at the age of 
twenty-four, gained the friendship of Burke, 
at whose recommendation he published, in 
1781, his poem of ‘ The Library.’ This was 
quickly followed by §The Village,’ which 


gained for his genius the high and enviable | 


approbation of Dr. Johnson. In the mean- 
time Crabbe had entered himself at Cam- 
bridge, had taken orders, and now accom- 
panied the Duke of Rutland, as chaplain, 
upon his appointment to the Vice-regal 
government of Ireland. ‘Through the same 
patronage he afterwards obtained some 
small church preferment. Notwithstanding 
the success which had attended his earlier 
works, it was more than twenty years be- 
fore he again ventured on publication, and 
we remember the no small surprise with 
which, in 1807, we read a collection of Poems, 
then wet from the press, by one who, in his 
associations with Burke and Johnson, seemed 
to belong toa past age. This work also was 
eminently successful, and ‘The Borough’ fol- 
lowed in 1810—*‘ Tales’ in 1815—and ‘ Tales 
of the Hall’ in 1819. The catalogue might 
have been enlarged had public encourage- 
ment tempted the publishers, for, we believe, 
a MS. poem has been for many years in the 
hands of Mr. Murray. We nave neither time 
nor space to offer a critical opinion on 
Crabbe’s merits as a writer, but trust to do 
him justice next week. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





LOYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 9.—His Royal Highness the President, 
in the chair.—The following papers were read : 
*On the Volcanic Island, in the Mediterranean,’ 
by Captain English, R.N., F.R.S.; * Re- 
searches in Physical Astronomy,’ by John Wil- 
liam Lubbock, Esq., Vice President and Trea- 
surer of the Royal Society; Sir Charles Bell’s 
paper ‘On the Human Voice,’ was resumed, but 











not concluded.—John Edward Gray, Esq., was 
admitted a Fellow, and Lord 


Agar, were proposed. 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Henry John | 
Spencer Churchill, and the Hon. George Charles | 


Feb. 7.—A paper on the cultivation and sub- | 


sequent preparation of the tobacco of Shiraz, 
was read. It was drawn up by Dr. Riach, of 
Shiraz, a medical officer in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, and com- 
municated to the Society through Sir Henry 
Willock, whose long residence at the Court of 
Persia eminently qualifies him to judge of the 
facts detailed. It excited some interest among 
the Members present, not only from the account 
being furnished by a gentleman who had in- 
spected the various processes described, but 
from the knowledge of the advantages 
which may result from the successful cultivation 
of the variety in our own colonies, whose 
climates are suftic iently favourable for the ex- 
periment. With this view, the Society (through 
the liberality of Sir H. Willock) has lost no 
time in despatching a quantity of the seed to 
the government garden in Van Dieman’s Land, 
and will now be enabled, by transmitting a copy 
of the above paper, to put additional power 
within the reach of those to whose care the seeds 
have been consigned. 

We observed flowers of the Eukianthus reticu- 
latus, and E. quinqueflorus, from the garden of 
William Wells, Esq., of Redleaf, among the 
articles exhibited; together with a flower of the 
Astropaa Wallichii, from Mrs. Marryatt. Some 
beautiful camellias were also on the table, from 
Mr. Chandler’s collection, at Vauxhall; and 
two fine pine-apples, the Euville and the Queen, 
grown by a Mr. Fielder, ‘The exhibition was a 
good one for the time of year, and the attendance 
of Members numerous. Cuttings of the Elton 
and Belle de Choisy cherries were distributed ; 
both varieties remarkable for their rich and 
sweet qualities, 


also 





LINNZAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 7.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair.— 
Three members, pre viously balloted for, were 
admitted Fellows of the Society, and three new 
candidates were nominated. The Secre tary read 
a portion of Mr. Ogilby’s paper, in continuation. 
A collection of dried plants, presented by the 
Hon. East India Company, and various other 
donations of books and birds, were on the table. 
‘The meeting was numerously attended. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Geographical Society .. Nine, p.m. 
N I , 
foxpay, { Medical Beckaty cccccceccosc kag, P.M 


- Medico-Botanical Society ..... Eight, pom. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. » & wae. 
Institution of Civil Engineers s Light, P.M. 
Society of a Evening Il- 

dustrations) . Span P.M. 






TUESDAY, - 


Geological Society ..........: . 
WEDNEs. y Rov: al Socie ty of Literature .. Three, p.m. 
Society of Arts...... $p.7, P.M. 






. toyal Society .. ° P. 
Tauren. Royal Society dp.8, P.M. 
Society of Antiquar Eight, v.m. 
Fripay, Royal Institution ..... } p.5,P.M. 
Saruun. § Royal Asiatic Society ...... os Two, P.M.) 


U Westminster Medical Socie ty.. Eight, p.m. 


GIFT OF HIS MAJESTY TO KING 
LONDON, 

A very admirable model of the human frame, 

of the size of life, has been lately exhibited in 

London, by Dr. Auzoux. It admits of being 





*S COLLEGE, 





taken to pieces, each portion representing a } 


muscle, with its attachments exactly figured, 
and with the vessels and nerves in relief upon 
it in their natural order. In this manner the 
exact superposition and relative situation of the 
different parts of the frame is displayed. The 
material of which the model is constructed, re- 
sembles papier maché, It will admit of very rude 


handling without receiving injury; so that it 
not merely forms a curious cabinet specimen, 
but is capable of being advantageously used in 
anatomical lectures. 

Sir Henry Halford submitted to the con- 
sideration of his Majesty, the practical utility of 
such models, as accessory means of instruction 
in our schools of medicine; and the King has 
munificently commanded that one should be 
prepared by Dr. Auzoux, as a gift to King’s 
College. 

Some points that are less exact in the model 
now exhibiting, are to be altered under the di- 
rection of Mr. Mayo, the Professor of Anatomy 
in King’s College. ‘the model commanded by 
his Majesty will be completed by June ensuing, 
when it will be placed in the Museum of King’s 
College. In the meantime, Dr. Auzoux’s pre- 
sent model will be deposited there. 








FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition of Paintings for 1832. 

Six hundred works of art, executed by three 
hundred artists!’ When Reynolds founded the 
Royal Academy, he predicted that a golden time 
of British art would come, when compared with 
his own day—there would be thrice the number 
of painters, and six times the amount of excel- 
lence. ‘The first part of the prediction is more than 
fulfilled; but the accomplishment of the latter 
seems as remote as ever. The number of 
living artists surpasses the sum total of living 
poets ;—in truth, it is as easy to learn to draw 
legs and arms, and do a bit of history or land- 
scape, as it is to measure out quantities of words 
in the order of verse; nor is it more ditticult to 
acquire a certain portion of skill, and even dash, 
in the mystery of light and shade, than it is to 
learn the language of the muse, and utter “ as 
brave words as a man would wish to hear ona 
summer's day.” The living spirit of the poet 
or the painter is another thing: it is, in truth, 
an extremely rare gift, and cannot be claimed 
by a tithe of the swarms who infest the patri- 
mony of the muses. Of the justice of these re- 
marks, the walls of the British Institution bear 
sufficient evidence—three hundred of the six 
hundred works are such as a speedy forgetful- 
ness awaits: a moiety of the remainder have 
something here and there in the conception or 
the handling, which detains the eye for a mo- 
ment’s space or so; while out of the hundred 
and fifty in reserve, some score or two are of 
that character that deserve notice; nay, not a 
few of them will live in our memories, and be 
ornaments, we have no doubt, to public and 
private galleries. This Exhibition is worthy of 
a visit: the distribution of the works is very 
creditable to the Committee; and though some 
good paintings have indifferent places, and 
middling pictures good ones, let those who ima- 
eine they could do justice to all claims, and at 
the same time preserve the true harmony of ar- 
rangement, make the experiment—they would 
find that squaring the circle is but a proverb 
compared to it. Of these pictures we shall but 
notice such as remained on our minds after we 
left the rooms, and set them down, too, in the 
order of the catalogue, accompanied by the 
painter’s name. 

STANFIELD. ‘ Portsmouth from the King’s 
Bastion,’ is, it seems, painted by command of 
his Majesty ; and without question there is con- 
siderable talent visible in it, particularly in the 
agitation of the water; it is not, however, the 
happiest of the artist’s works: we wish kings 
and princes would desist from commanding 
works of genius to be executed: it would be 
better were they to leave the matter wholly with 
the painter. Had our friend Stanfield wrought 
at a scene of his own fancy, he would have made 
a sea worthy of Neptune or of Nelson, anda 
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shore to match: as it is, he 
but not a great picture. 

Erty. ‘Sabrina, from Milton’s Masque of 
Comus,’ is too lengthy a lady for our taste, and 
also too extravagant. The painter should study 
more attentively the dignified sobriety of style 
which characterizes Milton: the old Puritan 
bard has none of those startling, unsober pos- 
tures in all his works. There is, nevertheless, 
great talent in the group: there is much ease 
amid the extravagance, and a subdued tone of 
colouring, which contrasts strongly with the 
more glaring hues in which this artist once in- 
dulged. We suspect the painter has twisted the 
common white lily of the field among the amber 
locks of the lady, instead of the lily which grows 
“on the cool translucent wave.” The rank odour 
—to speak gently—of the former flower would 
suffocate ten such nymphs. ‘The same artist has 
apicture of a scene in Robinson Crasoe, in which 
a tempestuous sea has ejected him upon the 
beach: it is a very gloomy, but a very touching 
work, and recalis to our memory the * Max’s 
Footstep in the Sand,’ by Stothard. 

Roserts. We wish we could purchase the 
‘Cathedral of St. Lawrence, in Rotterdam,’ by 
Roberts. It measures but one foot ten by one 
foot seven; but in that small space the ‘artist 
has wrought wonders. It is a real scene, and 
intensely architectural; yet the very pinnacles 
and gateways speak: cannot he do as much for 
some of our own noble old abbeys ? 

Mrs. CARPENTER. ‘A study from Nature,’ 
is achild’s head, free, natural, and lovely. This 
lady has a fine poetic feeling, and no little 
skill, and usually unites them in her produc- 
tions. No painter of the present day seizes the 
character of a scene or a subject with greater 
beauty or truth. 

Cortey Frenpinc. ‘ Eneas meeting Venus 
diszuised as a Huntress,’ oucht not to have been 
the name of this picture. In fact, it has nothing 
at all to do with the wandering Prince of Troy. 
It is a charming landscape, in which the eye 
looks over fifty miles of the fairest tields. We 
have seldom seen any scene in art so beautiful, 
or more true to nature in its unities or in its 
hues; the sky resembles the real heavens, and 
the earth wears the fresh tender green of nature. 
It is true that figures may be observed in the 
foreground—they are, however, only figures: 
they go for nothing—the landscape swallows 
them up. The same artist has more pictures 
worthy of notice in the Institution; but we must 
move on, for other names that merit much praise 
are on our list, 

Howarp, R.A. ‘ The Dream of Queen Ka- 
therine’ is from the page of Shakspeare. 

—— Saw you not even now a blessed troop 

Invite me to a banquet; whose bright faces 

Cast thousand beams upon me like the sun? 

They promised me eternal happiness. 

In embodying these lines the artist has given 
natural form and visible expression to the words 
of the muse; there is, to be sure, a certain air 
of constraint or stiffness in the figures; but the 
fine harmony of the scene, the natural elegance, 
and the poetic dignity of the whole, triumph 
over minor blemishes. ‘ The Morning,’ too, by 
the same eminent artist, from ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,’ is a meet companion for the other— 
these are the words on which he has reared the 
superstructure of this fine work: 
Thus passed the night so foul, till morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray: 

Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 

Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid the winds 

And grisly spectres which the fiend had raised. 
E. Lanpsrer. ‘ The Interior of a High- 
lander’s House,’ —* The Auld Guid Wiye,—and 

The Lassie herding Sheep,’ are all capital copies 
of nature—fresh, vivid, and original. * The Auld 
Guid Wife’ is most to our taste ; this is a hardy, 
smoke-dried, upland dame, who has survived 
her husband, evidently a Sherrifsmuir man, and 


has made a good, 

















sits contemplating by turns his claymore, where | 
it hangs on the cabin wall, and a well-thumbed 
household Bible, laid before her on the table. | 
She seems the connecting link between time | 
and eternity, and all around her wears the same | 
staid, stern hue as herself. ‘ The Interior of a 
Highlander’s House,’ has cost the artist much | 
more labour than its humbler companion; and | 
certainly the exact truth and fine grouping of | 
the whole, together with the very natural co- 
louring, merit high praise; yet it pleases us 
less, because there is more of animal life and 
less of sentiment. 

Burnet. £§ The Salmon Weir on the Leem, 
Devon,’ and ¢ The Halt of a Waggon,’ are both 
from the pencil of our eminent engraver, and 
not unworthy of taking place with productions 
by names of academic note. ‘The sunshine 
trembling through among the shafts of the trees, 
and touching the foaming surface of the water 
in the former, and the clownish activity of the 
carrier boy transferring a coop of chickens from 
a cottage to his waggon, are both different, and 
both natural, and so unlike in the handling, 
that they seem the work of two men. ‘ The 
Salmon Weir’ itself is a fine scene: the river is 
swollen a little with rain, and there is a tawny 
foam on its surface such as Scott compared to 
the mane of a chesnut steed. 

Crater. ‘The Return from a Masked Ball,’ 
deserves notice, were it only for the back view 
of a tall, fair girl, who is about to transfer her 
masking attire to her waiting-maid. She has 
an ensnaring shape, and, if her face at all corre- 
sponds with the elegant dropping of the shoul- 
ders and the symmetry of her limbs, woe to 
the sons of men when she turns round. The 
picture has other merits—we have noticed the 
attraction. 

Boxauu. ‘ Cordelja receiving the account of her 
Father's sufferings,’ is, in our opinion, the most 
poctical work in these rooms. It won, it seems, 
the premium at the Liverpool Exhibition, yet 
did not find a purchaser; we hope it will be 
more fortunate here. ‘The pathetic expression 
and finely-sustained dignity of the head, is 
equal to any work of the present day; and if 
the artist would condescend to colour a little 
more clearly, and make his outlines more de- | 
fined, he would add materially to the attractions 
of his works. —We hear that he is about to paint 
a Mary Queen of Scots; it is a perilous sub- 
ject: the world has already made an image of 
its own, which, though shaped out of air, will 
cost the painter no little study to surpass. 
There are works in these rooms which seem 
hung up as a warning to shun all attempts at 
limning traditional beauties. We wish Boxall 
great success in his undertaking—certainly 
‘ Cordelia’ entitles us to expect much, and not 
to be very fearful. 

Moxton. ‘ Austerlitz,’ shows the Child of 
Destiny directing the charge of his cuirassiers, 
on that victorious field. The battle was fought 
on the 2nd of December; and there stands 
Napoleon, his grey surtout powdered with new- 
fallen snow, his glass in one hand and the 
other extended towards the point of attack—we 
have seldom seen any work of tancy on which 
reality was more sternly stamped. We could 
tind fault with one or two minor matters, but 
they belong more to the handling than to the 
sentiment. 

Kipp. ‘A Scene from Rob Roy,’—it is no such 
thing; it isa scene from the Rob Roy of the 
stage, but not from the living page of the great 
novelist. Has the painter ever read the ro- 
mance? he would there see it written down 
that Bailie Jarvie, instead of fighting with a 
handsome poker, as he is doing here, fought 
with the red-hot coulter of a plough, like a wild 
Indian, as his antagonist Allan lverach averred. 
Why should an artist dispense with a weapon 
So picturesque, and, withal, the proper weapon? 
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The truth is, we believe, many clever artists, and 
Kidd is undoubtedly one, are mere ‘Thebans in 
learning. ‘The other day, in turning over this 
same artist’s Illustrations of Burns, we found, in 
the * Address to the De’il,’ a douse motherly old 
woman praying very comfortably in her cham- 
ber, instead of beside the bower-tree hedge of 
her kale-yard—as a pious woman would—on 
the other side of which she heard old Satan 
humming past on errand of evil. ‘The Dougal 
creature of this picture is truly capital; the 
raised look, too, of the Bailie is happy, and, on 
the whole, it is nearly worthy of the page of 
Scott, were it not for the poker, which is far from 
classic, whatever learned men may say. ‘ The 
Gipsies’’ Encampment,’ is likewise natural, and 
recalls many scenes which we have witnessed 
Wherein those vagrants were actors—sheep dis- 
appeared from the fold, linen from the hedge, 
and hens from their roosts. 

Wensster. * The Love Letter,’ by this artist, 
attracts much notice. A young woman has 
opened her chamber window, and, by the light 
which bursts in upon her, is reading a love- 
letter, with a kind of quiet rapture worthy of 
deep and medest love. This is an honest labourer 
in the field of sentiment and nature. 

Daniect, R.A, * The Indian Fruit-selle r,’ 








and other pictures of an Eastern character, by 


the same painter, are quiet and beautiful bits of 
art. They bring strange scenes, strange faces, 
and strange hues before us, and these are ever 
welcome. 

Roruwetyt, ‘ The Village Morning,’ is a 
beautiful girl, with looks like Aurora—we have 
seldom seen Rothwell happier either in his 
colours or in his character. 

Linton. One of the best landscapes in the 
collection is the well known ‘ Civita Castellana,’ 
by Linton; the perspective is capital, and the 
whole scene is clear and distinct: all is made 
out with the accuracy of nature; yet all is ele- 
gant and harmonious. We might say that some 
of the lines are too hard, and that the picture is 
made up from the fac-simile style of Canaletti, 
and the dash and freedom of later painters ; 
these are other men’s remarks, not ours. ‘The 
performance is a fine one, no matter how pro- 
duced. 

Cuint. £ Falstaff, Pistol, and Mrs. Quicklu, 
at the Garter Inn,’ 1s certainly not the happiest 
of Clint’s dramatic paintings. The fault is in 
the excellence of the subject, for who can paint 
a Falstati, who was not ouly witty himself, but 
the cause of it in others; or limna Pistol, with 
his swaggering gait and ten pound weight 
words? 

We must, however, have done, at least for the 
present, although conscious of having left many 
clever pictures unnoticed. 








The Fallof Babylon. Painted and engraved by 
John Martin. 

Tuts is one of the earlier works of the dis- 
tinguished painter, and its merits are of a high 
order. ‘There is all the supernatural light and 
superhuman architecture—the terror and the 
dismay of his latter pictures; yet it is scarcely 
so sublime as the ‘ J/andwriting on the Wall, 
nor so magnificent as the * Fallof Nineveh.’ We 
have heard even artists argue that there is a 
want of making out of limb and lincament in the 
historic actors in these solemn scenes, and that 
a nicety resembling miniature portrait-painting 
was required. We hold no such opinion; in 
truth, the rush and the tumult of the besiegers 
and the besieged enter but little into our thoughts 
—the grandeur of the lightning-illumined land- 
scape is the chief attraction ; and we feel sure 
that were the forms of the agitated masses more 
distinctly drawn, nota little of the interest would 
decrease ; for many men can paint human beings 
as well as Martin, but who besides can give an 
interest, not of this world, to cities and palaces 
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and clouds, and make us look with terror on 
towns doomed to destruction? The engraving 
is from his own hand, and this, we conceive, 
enhances materially the value of it. 





MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Arter the usual delays incident to a new 
and inexperienced management, this theatre 
opened on Saturday last, with ‘L’Esule di 
Roma,’—performed for the first time in this 
country. As we have before stated, this opera 
is one of the early productions of Donizetti, 
whose compositions, of an inferior kind, are 
numerous enough, and have been principally 
admired by the musical cognoscenti at Naples 
where he has always resided. Having, som: 
short time since, like most of our contempo- 
raries, built up our expectation to Mozart's 
*‘ Idomeneo,’ we heard, with more regret than 
astonishment, that the derniere d'un polit geure 
yas substituted for the premiere d'un grand genre. 
Mr. Mason, however, is not the first manecer 
who has been compelled to bow to circum- 
stances. 

The whole of the music of this opera is quite 
a@ la Rossini;—here we have a snatch of an 
agitato from ‘Otello’—there a phrase of a 
chorus in ‘ Semiramide’ ; leed, except that it 
wants a scena for the en/r na dor 






























of the ; donna, 
“la coupe” as our neighbours have it, is like most 
modern Italian operas. ‘The most str melo- 
dies are the last movements of two scenas for so- 
prano in the second act,—one of which Donizetti 
afterwards converted to a larehetto, in sub- 








sequent ‘Anna Bolena’; and into whi 
threw all her thrilling pathos with so much ef 








during the glorious days of last sexson—it is 
the ‘dh dolce enidami,’ so well known de- 
servedly popular. In the second act there is 
now introduced a long, half-military, demi- 


choral scena, by Costa, tolerably well written, 
and suitably adapted for the powers of Winter, 
to whose singing its success ouglit to be 
buted. We disapprove stem of Pas- 
ticcio. Critics are generally severe on our native 
composers when they venture to take such 
liberties with an author; and, indeed, it is only 
to be tolerated when a composition by the sa ’ 
author can be introduced of a c! cter corre- 
sponding to the scene for which it is required. 
Before we quit the subject of the music, we must 
do justice to Mr. Monck Overture. 
The critics, generally, have spoken slightingly 
of it; the subject of the aliegro is evidently 
Mozart's fugue in the overture to ‘ Zauber- 
flote’; still it is extremely well put together— 
is well relieved by some happy melodies—and 
we do not hesitate to say that it isa composi 
not unworthy the reputation of a good music 
Now fora word or two on the new singers, 
Mad. de Meric is a middle-aged French lady, 
who has, from late experience, acquired the 
Italian style of singing. We rather think that 
we heard her, as He. Dem t 
Opera in Paris, in 1 She has a thin voce 
di testa, of an agreeable quality, extending to 
c and p in a/t.: her intonation is beautifully 
just; and, in the absence of much flexibility, she 
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successfully indulges in staccato passages of 


intervals in thirds, sixths, and octaves, at the 
close of an aria, which, from their novelty and 
perfect execution, elicited much aj ” The 
scene of detached recitativo, in which she made 
her début on Saturday, was rather unfavourable 
to the developement of her powers; but @ grand 
scena, in the second act of the opera, gave her 
an opportunity of display, of which she avziled 
herself, and met with success. But we mu 

serve that this lady’s taste is not purely classical: 
at the close of a pathetic movement, other- 
wise sufficiently well executed, she darted a 
rapid screaming cadenza, by no means in keep- 





lause. 

















ing with its character; and further pained our 
feeling by failing to reach the upper note. 

The primo ienore, Signor Winter, is about 
thirty-five years of age, and a native of Italy. 
Ie sang his part in an unostentatious and irre- 
proachable manner; but he will not, we fear, 
obtain enthusiastic admiration from our fashion - 
able musical amateurs, whose favour is won, 
more or less, by the disguise of simple melodies, 
with an excess of fiorimenti, even though at the 
sacrifice of time and tune—(the success of Signor 
David, to wit!) ‘The voice of Signor Winter, 
although not very flexible, is equal, and reaches 
to A, in its natural compass—the upper notes 
rather nasal. His intonation is usually correct, 
and his ad libitum passages rarely intrusive— 
qualities certain of a musician's applause. 

Signor Mariani has a powerful bass voice— 
he sings correctly, but his style is rather coarse. 
The trio in the finale to the first act was a vulgar 








have rendered it, what it usually has been, the 
most successful composition in the epera. 
Signor Calveri is a second-rate tenor, and an 
excellent substitute for the lone worn-out Signor 
Deville, of ancient memory. 
The choruses are rather more numerous than 


before ; yet we do not find them vastly improved 
—in fact, there wants, in each class of voices 
one thoroughly good musician, who will attack 
the points, and give confidence to all: they 
ought also to be made to participate, by acting 
with some degree of intelligence, in sentiments 
in unison with the hero or heroine; whereas they 
are still, what they have ever been at this the- 
atre, mere walking-sticks, clustering without 
grouping, and singing without motion. Mr. 
Mi ect improvement 
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x which more astonishes the 


is not! 
inelish traveller when he visits the German 
and French theatres, than the vigour, intelli- 
gence, and power of the chorus singers. 

been hazarded by 





A direct comparison has be 
he friends of the new manager, between the 
organization and discipline of the band of the 
Kine’s Theatre and that of the Académie de 
Musique at Paris. Now, inthe orchestra of the 
latter theatre, there are upwards of eighty per- 
formers, and all efficient ;—at the King’s Theatre 
there are, perhaps, fifty! In Berlin, the band 
is equally numerous as at Paris; and those 
best acquainted with the subject have often 
assured us, that it will take two or three years 
for a band to attain perfect discipline! Now 
this is the first week of the first season of 
our Opera band,—for there are many entirely 
new members in it;—so that, according to the 
judzment of others, it will be about the time that 
Mr. Mason retires from the management that 
the Opera band will have attained to perfect 
discipline, and it may then, probably, be again 
disorganized by his suecessor:—such has been 
the case. As a proof of the advantage of keep- 
ing the same band together, we may instance 
the superiority of the Philharmonic orchestra. 
Yet there is another obstacle which will always 
prevent our bands attaining the discipline of 
those on the Continent. We have too many 
chefs d’orchestra, so that the repieni, instead of 
obeying only one, are distracted by so many 
authorities, that they have recourse to their own 
intelligence, and follow their own imagination, 
to the utter destruction of all general elfect. 
A distinguished composer, who visited us 
some few seasons ago, being asked what he 
thought of the aristocracy of the opera, replied, 
“in the orchestra it was monstrously fiere.” 
Praise, however, is due to Mr. Mason for 
some improvements;—for having a greater 
number of basses in the centre of the orchestra, 
which contribute much to steady the band— 
also, for increasing the number of violas to 
six—but the violins ought, we think, to be 
more numerous, for we only counted sixteen, 
































exclusive of leaders! We are also glad to ob- 
serve that Dragonetti, Mori, and others of 
their rank, remain to play in the ballets.— 
We have heard, that out of friendship for his 
friend Spagnoletti, Mr. Mason has denied to 
himself the honour of introducing the system 
of leading with the Baton—here is one reason 
why the German and French bands surpass ours; 
the sight of this magic little wand, in efficient 
hands, controls a band more quietly and effec- 
tively than all the beating, stamping, and ejacu- 
lations of ‘* My Got, go vit de singer,” which we 
are doomed occasionally to hear at the King’s 
Theatre; and we must observe, that in the 
general execution of the music on Saturday, 
there were inaccuracies, and a want of “chiaro- 
scuro.” 

The ballet, called ‘Une Heure a Naples,’ is a 
bagatelle concocted as a “ pis aller.” Madame 
Le Compte danced a pas deux with Monsieur 
Albert—they are both reputed great artists, and 
were well received. A pas quatre was also 
danced by some second rates, and there was a 
prettily-grouped quadrille, and the whole per- 
formances passed off satisfactorily. The music 
of the ballet is by Costa; the introductory move- 
ment, and some of the dances are inferior; but 
the pantomime was characteristic and good. 





THEATRICALS 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 

On Thursday, a new burletta made its first 
appearance at this house. It is called * Chalk 
Farm,’ and the idea is from a one-act French 
trifle, entitled ‘Le Tire au Pistolet.’ How 
much more than the idea is borrowed, we know 
not-—ncither do we care, as our business, as well 
as our pleasure, lies with that which is put before 
us, and not with that which has been put before 
other people—or, as we may say, in seemingly 
bad lish, ax other people. We always feel 
some dittidence in speaking of a new production 
at this theatre, because those who are naturally 
modest, (and modest we pledge our anonymous 
honour that we are, though, to our readers, who 
cannot see us, we may not look so,) are sure to 
hesitate at giving an opinion, where it is not 
asked. It is the custom here, to announce a 
new piece for sucha night, “and during the 
week.” In doing this, “the management” can 
have no other object than that of saving audi- 
ences the trouble of thinking for themselves : 
and, seeing how many subjects of more impor- 
tance the public constantly have to think of, 
perhaps a more considerate arrangement for a 
thinking people could not be made. If, after 
so many years of successful catering, the ma- 
nagement does not know what is good for its 
audiences, who should? There can be but little 
doubt, that the doctor knows better than the 
patient ; and we therefore recommend the ma- 
nagement to persevere in the system, and the 
public to be patient, under a conviction, that 
although that which is prescribed for them, 
may sometimes be a little unpalatable at first, it 
will ultimately, if duly swallowed, do them good. 
These observations apply in some degree to the 
new piece of Thursday. There were parts of 
it, at which certain portions of the audience 
expressed impatience and disapprobation, but 
the majority approved, and if those who did not, 
will follow the usual prescription, “ Repetatur 
haustus novissime prescriptus,” and take them- 
selves there again in a few nights, they will 
doubtless find such trifling alterations made, as 
their constitutions may have been found to re- 
quire, and their sides “when taken,” will, we 
venture to predict, be “well shaken.” The 
plot may be told in even less space than we usu- 
ally assign to such matters. Two lawyer's clerks 
(Messrs. Buckstone and Reeve,) leave their 
lawful employment and their lawful wives, and 
arrive at the Chalk Farm tea-gardens, to spend 
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the day in the unlawful society of two ladies of 


questionable propriety. The wives (Mrs. Fitz- 
william and Miss Daly,) discover the plot, and 
follow to torment and expose them—Mrs. Fitz- 
william disguised as a little man, and Miss Daly 
in the capacity of his chere amie. Each husband 
recognizes his own wife, but neither knows his 
friend’s, and they are both threatened into se- 
crecy. The whole party partake together of an 
elegant dinner of tripe. Occasion is taken by 
the little female man to pick a quarrel with 
Mr. Reeve, and an adjournment to the shoot- 
ing ground, with a view of Primrose Hill, and 
to a duel, follows. Here Mr. Reeve, who proves 
to be a large man with little courage, and who 
has more stomach for tripe than gunpowder, 
without waiting for his adversary to fire, falls 
down, upon the accidental explosion of a pistol 
in the hand of a person near him. Being, of 
course, laughed at by all present, and being 
considered to be thereby sufficiently punished 
for his frolic, a general reconciliation takes 
place, and the piece goes off almost as unexpect- 
edly as the other did. These materials are 
slight—but Mr. Reeve bustled—Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam clustered—Mr. Buckstone a-aw-awd as 
usual, with much comicality—Mr. Wilkinson, 
(whom we had forgotten to mention,) was as 
dry and quaint as circumstances perriitted, and 
the audience laughed. Nothing then seems to 
be required, but the omission of one or two gross 
allusions from Mr. Reeve, which, we hope, for 
his sake, were the author's, and which we hope, 
for the author’s sake, were ‘is, to enable ‘ Chalk 
Farm’ to have its fair share of custom. 














MISCELLANEA 

The Lady's Chapel, St. Saviour's.—Our rea- 
ders will probably have read enough of the 
threatened demolition of this ancient building 

in the daily papers. We have therefore great 
pleasure in contradicting the report, that Mr. 
Smirke had lent the sanction of his name to the 
removal of this building. We are enabled to 
state, from the best authority, that the reverse 
is the fact; the London Bridge committee, how- 
ever desirous they may now be of relieving 
themselves from the imputation of being part- 
ners with the Borough vandals in this barbarous 
act, certainly consulted that gentleman, as to 
what was best to be done to support the church 
when the chapel was removed; and on Mr. 
Smirke’s remonstrating with them, they said 
they had decided upon the removal, and all they 
required was his help in propping up the tower. 

Polish Society ——The Poles, who have been 
forced to seek an asylum in France, have insti- 
tuted a Society at Paris, under the name of the 
“Literary Society of the Polish Refugees 
under the presidency of the celebrated Lelewel. 
Its object is to bring the rest of Europe better 
acquainted with the beauties and value of Polish 
literature, the ancient and modern history of 
Poland, and whatever may bear upon the arts 
and sciences, so far as that country is concern- 
ed. On the list of the first founders of this 
Society, we observe the names of Chodzko, 
Slowacki, Casimir Dobrowski, Niewicz, Wod- 
zinski, and many others, as eminent for their 
patrotism as their scientific attainments. <A 
somewhat similar Society is, we believe, about 
to be established in London. 

The Cholera.—It has been remarked in Bo- 
hemia, that the animal kingdom has suilered 
great mortality since the prevalence of the cho- 
lera in that quarter. Vast numbers of fish and 
hares, in particular, have been found dead, and 
these species have consequently been banished 
from all Bohemian tables. 

The Law Paramount.—It has been observed, 
that, since the never-to-be-forgotten mouth of 
August, 1830, the loaves and fishes of the 
civic-monarchy of the French have been pare 
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celled out amongst fifteen hundred and sixty- 
three limbs of the law! They have doffed the 
gown, to put on the paraphernalia of cabinet 
ministers, attorneys-general, king’s advocates, 
advocates-substitute, prefects, and deputy pre- 
fects, &c. “Out of the which premises,”’ ob- 
sone of their faculty, ‘it appeareth, that 
government is neither an aristocracy, nor 
a democracy, but to all intents and purposes, an 
absolute adv 

Ice - breakers — The Baltimare Ame- 
rican mentions, that an experiment was made 
lately with a steam-boat, for the purpose of 
testing the stre *neth and efliciency of her fixtures 
for breaking throu ch the ice; anil that, although 
the ice was at least twelve inches thick, and of 
a flinty hardness, she went through it for a dis- 
tance of two or three hundred yards. 
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We Mtoe | Mase Mins = Non | | Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 2,49 30 | S.W._, Moist, rom. 
Fr. 3.48 36 | S.W. Clear. 
Sat. 15a 43 | Ww. Cloudy. 
Sun. 5.55 45 | S.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 6) 5 toS.W. Moist, p.m. 


1 36 | 2.69 = S. 


Tues. 7| 48) 28 20.80 W.co NW. Clear. 
Wed. 8) 49 36 30.10 S.W Ditto. 
Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cumulus, Cu- 


mulostratus. 
Mean temperature of the week, 
Nights fair. Mornings fair, exc atin Saturday. 
Day increased on Wednesday, | h. 44 min. 





NOVELTLES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—Bibliogre iphia Inedita, or, a Cata- 
logue of Books not printed for Sale, with some Account 
of them, by John Martin. 

A new and improved edition of Lawrence 
Horse, with a Portrait of the Author. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Althorp, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, &c. on the State of the Cur- 
rency, by Henry Lambert, Esq., M.P. 

hidd’s Guide to the Surrey Zoological Gardens, with 
illustrative Engravings, by G. W. Bouner. 

The Stranger’s Pocket Dire sctory to the Amusements 
of the Metropolis, with Engravings, by G. W. Bonner, 

It is proposed to pub lish, by “subscri ption, twenty 
eight of Capt. G. P. Lyon’s Mexican Draw ings, de ‘scrip- 
tive of the Scenery and People at and near the 
of Bolanos and Real del Monte, in four numbers, at 
ten shillings each number. The Drawings in each num- 
ber to be eight inches by six inchesin size, and to com- 
prise a Vignette, four Views er Costun and two 
illustrative of the processes for extracting the Silver 
from the Ore. 

The British Magazine, and Monthly Register of 
Religious and Ecclesiastical Information, Prochial 
History, Documents respecting the State of the Poor, 
Progress of Education, &c., No. 1. will appear on the 
Ist of March. 


on the 





Mines 














Just published.—Rev. Robert Hail’s Reminiscences, 
by Greene, 8vo. 9s.—Stevens's Life of John Bradford, 
Svo. lés.—Larom’s Bow of Strength, or History of 
Joseph, 3s. -New Family Cookery Book, l2mo. 
4s. 64.— ournal of a Tour tnrough Styria, Ca 
niola, and Italy, fe. avo. 5s. Gd.— Murray's 
Galloway, Svo. 10s, 6d.—Chapman’s Atlas of Surz 
Svo. ISvy.—General Delusion of Christians, 8vo. 12 
Selections trom Southey’s Prose Works, !2mo. 5..— 
Phenomena of Nature familiarly explained, Jzmo, 
4s. 6d.— Bowring’s Cheskian Anthology, tc. Svo. 7s. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 

Thanks to W. G. A—n.—B.—J. 
A constant reader. 

M. appears to have stopped short in the middle of 
the sentence 

G. O. L. is wrong from first to last. The 
ac know ledged January 28. 
times,”’ is all a dream. 

Zeta is right, but it is only at rare intervals that we 
can touch on such subjects. 

M. P. must send us his name, as 
papers wre genuine. 

Other correspondents next week. 


hender.—W. T.— 


receipt was 
‘The intimation “ at divers 








security Giat the 


The Georgian Era, next weck. 

The number wanting to complete last year’s voin 
is now reprinting, and sets may be had on Thu care tv 
next. We must, however, intimate that they will 


positively be delivered in the order that names are re- 
ceived, and that not more than three or four and twenty 
copies remain to be disposed of. 

We have again to apologise to our adyertising friends 
for many omissions, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
ln 3 vols, bound in embossed price Haif-a guine x 


eather, 
STORIES for YOU 

feu Years of Age. Selected by a 

MD, Author of *Qur Viilage.’ 


A MERICAN 
Lt PEOPLE above 


RUSSELL MIT: 

























A very charming collection of tales, full of or 
haract cted withouech judzment.’*—Lit.Gaz, 
“Well wi | interesting, endowed with good morals, 
and marked t nality ta the castof incident and description.” 
— 1 zs. 
the preceding Series, containing 
Stories for Little Boys and Girls under Ten 
Years of Age. 3 vols, 10s. 6d. 
Il. 
In ismo, the 4th Edition, price 3s. 6d. in silk, 
ters fron a Mother to her Dauo} iter, at, 
or Sel ; pointing out the Datics towards her Maker, 
her n her Sele , dud Herselt. By Mrs. Sargant, 
the * Lite of Are 1op Cranmer,’ 
lit ypend vivice may be safely recommended, 
fup yim r n the minds of youug ladies a proper 
tention to their duties. A book of this kind (and we know of 








superior to the present), should never be omitted in pack- 
p the essential articies of tue school-trunk.”— Gentleman's 
s is a very well-meaut publication; the principles it en- 
eof the parest hind; aod it is a book which, put inte 
f the yous, is vculated to render them usetul 
tuous members of society. Literary Gazette, 
ty the same Author, in L2mo. price 9s. elegantly bound, 
Tales tor Youne Ladies on their Entrance 
inte Life; cousisting of * Ringstead Abbey,’ * Temptation,’ and 
“| ste i 
* Webke the tone of seutinent which pervades this neat vo- 














tor t ms a devidedly religious cast, it is warm, 
‘ dtieneum, 
ill. 
In two volumes, illustrated with Twenty Engravings, and a Map, 
price Is, 

: a it se . 
ture of Ind ia. Exhibiting the Geogra- 
1 » History, N uur pe li-tory, Native <i eats 

a Ir eof that most tu ¢ portion of the Baru 
** We must sav there is an elegance, if not a splen wba of de- 
coration ghout hese volumes, that very properly corr ponds with 
the ideas of Masuificence which We usuaily associate with the 
name of India. he contents are worthy the beautful frame- 
vork in w they are embraced; and, if we mistake pot the 
public . * Picture of India’ will supersede every com- 





} 
petiter that has arisen, or that is likely to come into the field,” 









Montily Review. 
IV. 
Vith coloured Plates, price 5s. 

Letters on Entomology; inte ended for the 
amusement and instruction of ¥ vd to facilitate 
their acquiring a Laowledge of the ' 

* A very pretuly got-up book for young persons, and well 
enleu vated tot their acquiring a kuowledge of the natural 
history of ins the plates are vaturally coloured, and give an 
aetditional value to this pieasiuy and instructive volume.”—Lite 
vary Gaze 

The 2nd Edition, with a Frontispiece, price 6s, 
of the Vegetable Kingdom 





| displayed. 
Vi. 








With Plates, price 8. 

The Natural History of the Bible; or, a De- 
scription of the Qi upeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and In- 
seein, ite 4 t a Penasco vl Precious Stones, men- 

| tioned t s ea Ser res; collected from the best authori- 


ranged, by Puaddeus Mason Harris, D.D, 
Vil. 

ravings, priceés. bound and lettered, 

“Zoolog v; for the Use of the 

vor of the © British Naturalist.’ 

ful aud excelient litthe work, adapted to 

nd forming one of that class of Works 
state of the times has produced, to 

acquirement lo the un- 


ties, and aly shabetically art 






ce ol easy 





» Mr. Macie for two delightful volames— 
and in the lithe work now betore us he 
vreeable method of question 





f Zoology more immediately 
[i is one of the most enter- 
forsome time ; and novoung 




















were ab Garde ts Without having 
‘—New Montily Magazine. 
Vill. 
Wi nty-nine Eograsings and Five Maps, 5s. 
s Geography of the british Empire. 
IX. 
Price 4s. Gd. bound and lettered 
The Uistorical Mises llany. by 'W c Tay- 
* This is an instroctive volume for the vouthful stadent, in- 
tr sa supplement t *. Grecian, Roman, and kng- 
i H ries, The ti ot hall of the vourme is oeeupied with the 
praevol 1« - ae bh Which the author has partie 
ou ‘ ot his atlents rtd we branches of history on 
\ R | sae frequentiy det ul, althoush directly il- 
justrative of the geue 
may = t 
t you 1 
( t rvards to the I ib Empire in todia, aud 
' reer end 4s aseries of Uvritish 
! phr, m satiew of t Vritish constitution, 
Vretixed tot ume iat nap, exhibiting, in one sheet, 
t cent € ious « the sorid ta ted, and the moderna in 
biack—an im 1 very use cutleman’s Mag. 
By the sau ry ss 
]. History of France and Normandy, from 
f Clovis to the batile of Waterloo, 12mo, 6s, bound 
nd bette . 
2, An Epitome of Ancient Geography; with 


Historical Notices, Nine M ApS, 5% 
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Just published, a ne w cane aenent ediiion, with sever 


Reese a for 
London : Printed 
Rivington; Hamilton 
Simpkin and Marshal + Soule ‘ 
and Co. Jarton and Son; Poole and | 
and Houlston and Son. 


YHE PRES 
2 for January. Contents— Parthl. Reviews : Dibdin’ss 


Library—Ru s Palestine bateley on the Sabbath—¢ 
on Baptism —Je terson’s Correspondence—Cathoiic ¢ whi 
msiderations on Uuirtanism. Critical Notices, 
Ece lesiastical Late Mise nee, &e. 

Whi er, Treacher, and Co, Ave 
Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 















ust published 


SBYTERUAN k 





EVIEW, Ne 








Channing’s ¢ 








Maria-lane, London; and 








This day is published, in Svo. price 10s . 6d. neatly bound in cloth, 


ik sLUSTRATIONS of the VAL DOTS, in a 
Serics of Views engraved by FDWARD FINDEN, from 
Drawings by HUGH DYKE ACLAND, Esq. accompanied with 
Descriptions anda Map. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street, 
tit A few mnpresions are taken on India paper, price 15s. 


INDIGESTION——-CUANGE OF AIR. 

N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or MOR- 
£ RID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and BOW ELS, as 
the proximate Cause, oc characteristic Condition of Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Irritability, Mental Despoudevey, Hypochondriacisim, 
and many other Ailments, with au improved Method of ‘Treat- 
meut, medicinal and egy: i 

b JANES” JOHNSON, MLD. 
Physic iau Extraordinary to the King. 
Tth edition, enlarged, price 6s. Gd. boards, 
Also, by the same Author, 

Change of Air; or, the Diary of a Philo- 
sopher, in Parsuit of Health and Recreation: illustrating the 
beveticial Tufluence of Bodily Exercise, Change of Scene, Pare 
Air, and Temporary Relaxation, as Antidotes to the Wear and 
‘Tear of Education and Avocation. 2nd edition, price ss. 6d. 

’ablished by S. Highley, 52, Fleet-street. 
IN TERE STING NEW PUBLIC 
BOTANIC 
for 1832. 
» Author of * The British Naturalist.’ 
» volume crown svo, embellished with numerous 
engravings, morocco elewaut, 15s. 
“We recommend all who are in search of amusement and in- 
struction, to see how graceful even science looks in such a gay 
dress, and so luxurious a home.”’—Lilerary Guzelle. 

















ATLIONS,. 


ANNUAL 





Ta one hand 


NORY 





Il. 
A TALE OF SHERWOOD 
OREST. 
Byva Lady. Ina 3 vols. post Svo. 24s. 
present production is likely to excite cousiderable cu- 
'—Literary Gazelle. 





AN ABBEY: 
I 


“TI 


Tivsity.’ 





Ill. 
TCKE’ or AKENSIDE. 
THE IPE, WRIT IN sand GENIUS of AKEN- 
SIDE, with some ACCOUNT of his FRIENDS. 
By Charles Bucke, Esq., Author of “The Beauties, 
and Sublimities of Nature. 
In t vol. crown svo. embellished with a be 
engraved by Worthington, 9s 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
sent FIGHTH VOLU ME of this admired series of CLASSICAL 
VELS, containing the First Volume of 
FIELDING’S AMELIA, 
With Four Miustrations by GRORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
The Proprietors of * Rose ibrary’ 





Harmonies, 


nutiful Portrait, 


e's Novelist’s 





espectfully 





intimate that, mm consequence of tue iupression getting low, the 
first ix Volumes will, after dhe Ist of. March neat, be advanced 
to Six Shillings per volume in sets; rick Ran- 
d * (forming the second volame,) to Never Shillings, when 





sold separately. ‘The subsequent volumes will coutinue to be 
published at Five Shillings as before, 

Printed for James 
Pall Mall. 





Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo-place, 





VETERINARY DI¢ 
In a large volume, ian Ts. Gd. ti 
much eata ° 
COMPE NDIOU S DICTIONA 
. VETERINARY ART; containing con 
OF the Various Terms used in Veterinary Medi 
Also, & Description of the Anatomy or Structure of the Eve, the 
Foot, and other important parts of the Horse; with Practical 
Observations on his Diseases, as well as those of other Domestic 
Aumals. Witha k paniinelocs 
ly 
‘ 


TIONARY, 
nd edition, re-written and 


LRY of the 


Explanations 
ine and Surger 

















JAMES WHITE 
yon Vete rimary Medic , 


Author ofa 





‘ 
archer, and ¢ OG 
Sumphin and Marshall; Hurst and Cov; and W. Joy. 
By whom are published, by the same Author, 
A Compendium of the “s heee-—vaeena! Art 
plain and coucise Rules for » Treatment of all the Dis- 
orders and Acei tents to whic h the i rse is liab with Observa- 
tions on Grooming, Feeding, Exercise, and the mstruction of 
t nof the Structure, Eeouomy, 
: with the Pri 2 pet and Prac 
umeot Mr. Whi Treatise 


1 we 15th edition, ill veel ated with 
1 


con- 











ing. Being the 
ou the Veterinary Medicine. 
23 Plates. l2mo, price 8s. boards. 
Vol. Hl. Containing the Materia Medica 
Sth edition. Price 6s, boards. 
Vol. IIL. Containing Observations on the Strauctare, Economy, 
and Diseases, of the Digestive Organs of the Horse, and other 
Diseases resulting from them. With Practical Observations on 








and Pharmacopia 








bs Treatment and Prevention of Lameuess. 7th edition. Price 
. boards, 
"Vol. IV. A COMPENDIUM of CATTLE MEDICINE; or, 


Practical Observaiions on the Disord 
mestic Animals, except the with a Series of Essays on 
the Stracture, Economy, and Diseases of Horned Cattle’ and 
Sheep, as sominunicated to the Bath and West of England Society, 
Price 6s, boards, 


ers of Cattle and other Do- 








D. A. Talboys, Oxford ; and W bittaker, Treacher, and Arnott, 
n. 


ond 
/ GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- 
F's GUAGE. By MOSES STUART, Associate Professor of 
Sacred Literature in the Institution at Andover, U.S. 4th edit. 












reprinted with the concurrence of the Author. In 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 
boards, 

This Hebrew Grammar is considered as the best extant—such 
was the 4 Regius-Professor ; and it 
is now re t p t Regius-Prof 
Dr. Lee, Professor of Arabic it ¢ saves, in the P 
to lus Hebrew Grammar, * Dr. Geseu ius is close ly followed by 
Professor Stuart, in the very excedent Hebrew Grammar which 
he has published.’ 

Dedicated, with permission, to Professor Gaisford, 

Scriptores Graci Minores, Quorum Reliquas, 
fere ommum melioris note, ex editionibus variis excerpsit J. A. 








CC. aoe 
2 168. cloth boa 
ri lis publication comprises a full and complete collection of as 
many of the mivor Greek authors as could be brought together in 
a convenient form ata moderate expense, It contains the whole 
y fifty authors, several of whose works have never 
re been ¢ collec ted. Great care has been taken with the priut- 
* humble attempts have been made at restoring 
corrupt. Whoever wishes to have his cla 
library complete will not be without this work ; and he would 
find any other edition of Sappho or Tyrteus alone cost him more 
than the whole of the tifty authors here collected together. 
Phis neat and accurate edition of the mivor Greek writers 
conti ns many interesting ments which have been omitted in 
The text has been prepared with equal in- 
! vbility; the few critical observations display both 
learning and taste.’—Athenaun, 


Appison. The Miscellaneous Works, in 
Prose and Verse, of Joseph Addison. A new edition, with a 
Literary Notic xe. Elegantly printed upon a supe rine wove 
paper, with plates of medals. 4 ve to up S¥vo. cloth bds, 17, 

** Whoever wishes to attain an E style, familiar but not 
coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.”’—Dr, Jounson, 

OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS; 
containing a Collection of the Prose Essays which have obtained 
Prizes in the University of Oxford, trom the Year 1771 to the 
present time - 4 elegant volumes, crown svo. cloth boards, 1. 16s. 
owing are some of the authors aud subjects:— 


Beautitully printed in 2 vols, fuolscap 



























ious collections, 












is 



















Advantages and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel. 
Sculpture. 

wonth, Mtiinity between Poe ‘try and Painting. 

T. tbe Bishop of salisbury. Study of Antiquities, 

n, Protessorof Astronomy. On Original Composition, 

Justice Tenterden, Use and Abuse of Satire. 
nion, Popularity. 
ples pot Liandaff, Agriculture. 

aT ishe op of ant and Connor, Commerce, 

gin Heber, late Bishop of Calcutta. The Seuseof Honour, 
‘3 WW rt, elu, Ari bebop of Dublin. What are the Arts in the 

Cultivation of which the Moderns have been less successful than 

the Ane me 
The Rev. J. Keble 
J. 1. Coleridge. Elymolo 
The Rev. T. Arnold. The 

Parent State. 

The Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry, A Comparative 

Estimate of Sculpture and Painting, 

D. k. Sandford, Greek Professor. The Study of Mo: en 

The Rev. W. A. Shirley. Ou the Study of Moral Eviden 

G. Moberly. 1s arude, or aretined age, more favourable to the 

production of works of fiction! 

The Rev. Daniel Wilson. Common Sense, 

Phe Rev, Willian . Sewell. The Domestic Virtues and Manners 

of the Ancient eks and Romans compared with those of the 

fined Na ee of Modern E urope. 

- Denison, The Power and stability of Federative Govern- 
meats. 

‘Lhe Oxford Prize Poems; being a Collection 
of all the English Poems that have obtained Prizes in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. A new edition, revised aud corrected, complete 
to the present time, Beautifully printed on the finest wove paper, 
1 yp sto. beards, os. 

T he Miscellaneous Works of Sir I 
containing, 1, The Defence of Poesy 
beth . Astrophel ani 
the Earl of Leicester 

2 Sixteen others never 
B ritish Museum, Xe. 

tes, by William Gray, Esq. « 
lover Temple, Oxtord, 
beautiful superiine royal paper (only 
il. 4s, boards, 

Oldys asserts, in his manuseript additions to Winstanley’s Lives 
of the Poets, that he could muster ap two hundred authors who 
had spoken in praise of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Life 


Car Dt van Wonsey. ‘The and Death 
sew, Cardinal, divided into three parts, his Aspiring 
ul Death. By Thomas St wer, Stadent of Christ 
Church, Oxtord. [In one vol. svo. printed uniformly with Ca- 
Vendish’s Lite of Woisey. Boards, As. Gul Ouly 120 copies printed. 
Sornocies. ‘The Tragedies of Sophocles, 
literaily translated into | 
Branck, with Notes. Th 
boar 


enti 





On Translation from Dead Languages. 








Etfects of distant Colonization on the 




















*hilip Sidney, 
Letier to Queen Eliza- 
Poems—4, Defence of 
1 Foreign Travel 

Mss. in the 





from 
the Author, and illustrative 
jagdalten College, and of the 
superbly prinied in one vol. sve. upon 


published, 







100 Copies printed), price 














uglish Prose, from the Greek Text of 
cud edit. very much improved. syvo. 


apes. The Hecuba, Orestes, 
and Medea of Euripides, literally tr 


trom the ‘Text of Porsou, with 
fanud corrected. svo, boards, os. 


The Hlippolytus and Alcestis of Euripides, 








Pheeni- 
ated into 
Notes. The 3rd 












, Tevine 


ly translated into English Prose, with Notes, svo. boards, 
4s. Gd. 
ARISTOP HANES. The Comedies of Plutus 


“pe nesgaeiny og § 
Notes. VO. 


traustated into English Prose, with copious 





In a few days, 
Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated from the German of Tenneman, by the Rev. Arthur 
M.A, late Fellow of Wadham College, and Professor of 
Augio-Saxonu in the University of Oxtord, 
The Claims of Religion urged, from it 

Adaptation to Human Nature, and its Influence on Society. B 
the Rev, Joseph Joues, M. 

* Cam Pietate simul et Sanctitatem et Religionem tolli necesse 
est quibus sublatis, perturbatio vite sequitur, et magna contusio.” 
—CICERO. 








This day is published, price Six Shillings, No. XVIL 

HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

CONTENTS: 

Art. I. The Duke of Saint-Simon’s Memoirs : the Court of Louis 
the Fourteenth, IL, Literature and Literary Soc - ties of Ieeland, 
if. French Drama : De Vigny’s Maree An and Hugo's 
Marion Delorme.: IV. Mexican Antiquities. \. - Grimm’s Tea. 
tonic Legal Antiquities. VI. French Expedition to Algiers: Co- 
Ionization of Africa. ‘11. Poisson on Capillary Action, 
Political State of Switzeriand. IX. Duties on Foreign Books, 
X. Batioshkov’s E-says in Poetry and Verse, with a Translation 
of bis © Death of Tasso.’ X41. Historical Scenes of the Cotumbian 
Revolation. Xl. Houwald’s Dramas. X11. Reeent Halian 
Novels. XIV. Memoirs of ti. XV. Schiller’s * Wallenstein’ 
translated into Latin Verse. —Miscellaneous and Literary Litetii- 
gence from France, Germany, Ltaly, aud Russia. List of the 
principal New Works published on the Continent, from October 
to December. Lndex and Title to the 8th Volume, 

Published by Treattel, Wiirtz and Richier, 30, Soho-square : 
and Black, Young and Young, 2, Tavistock-street ; Vreuttel and 
Wiirtz, Paris aud Strasburg.—Ot whom may be had all the pre- 
ceding Nembers of this intere oe and popular Jourwal: Num- 
bers I. to X. price 7s. 6d, & Nos, XL. to AVE. Gs. each; or 
Vols. 1. to VIEL. handsomely dene up in boards, price Sl. tis, 


No. XV LIL. will be published in in | Mi: ure ch. 
“On the Is tof March will be published, price 2s. No. I. of the 
Is] MAGAZINE, 


B cial . , AND 


MONTHLY REGISTER 
on 























F 
RELIGIOUS & ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, 
PAROCHTAL HisTORY, 
AND 
DOCUMEN gene RESPECTING THE STATE OF THE 
-ROGKESS OF EDUCATION, ETC, 

The nme: how presented to the notice - the public, differs, 
in some important respects, FROM ANY *KESENT IN EXIsT- 
ENCE. While its chief aim will be ch et to ditluse sound 
religious and moral information, it does NoT seek to be KxcLU- 
SIVELY THEOLOGICAL; but will embrace other topics connected 
almost directly with public improvement. The education ot the 
poor, their moral and religious condition, and their tenporal 
Wants, are objects of paramount interest, at present, both to the 
s man and the politician, The Magazine wiil, therefore, 
accounts of the plans devised for the improvement of 
both the spiritual and temporal condition of the poor, whether 
by societies (with reporis of their proceedings) or by individuals, 
and will be open to communication on these important points. 
Ou all these subjects, as well as on religious matiels,—Oy 
THE Srare or tHe Cuctren anp CLERGY, as Weill as of 
other religious bodies,—it will seek to present FACTS AND bocu- 
MENTS. And on this ground it will hope tor the patronage of 
the lovers of trath in ail parties, political and religious. For 
reuTH, in mostof the points here alluded to, is only to be known 
by the careful cotlection, and careful examination of DOCUMENTS, 
Ail, therefore, who wish to kuow the truth, must wish for doca- 
ments; and no one, whatever be his party, can wish to shrink 
from the inferences to which he y them, or 
fear that these faithful guides—if rightly used—will ever mislead 
ithe 

With respect to the parycieLes adopted in the Magazine, the 

Proprietors feel that they could not gain credit: with reasonable 
men by professing that the management is entrusted to pe rons 
having no fixed opinions on matters so important as those which 
will be treated of ; they have, therefore, no hesitation in stating, 
that the zine isin the hands of persons BELONGING To THE 
Cuurett ov ENGLaNn, ner in avowing their conviction, that 
while almost every sect los its journal, great adv anlage and con- 
venience would arise to the members of the Church of England, 
if they, too, had theirs; that is to say, if they had a journal 
which s ruld not srexk for discussions of matters where church- 
men ditle r; but rather give them a point of auion on matters 
where the y agree, and a means of promoting their common cause, 
Bat having said this, the Proprietors must add, that the Magazine 
will always be open to those who may wish to explain or detend 
themselves agaiust any charges of accusations couveved in its 
ages, 
: They trust that THe CLerGy may find this Magazine an useful 
Medium of communication on proresslONAL matters, a medium 
Which seems to them at present to be much wanted. ‘They will 
endeavour, as far as possible, to give fullaccounts of all Meetings 
held on Religious Matters, as well as these for Benevolent Pur- 
poses, reserving to the Editor the right of making brief com- 
ments on any points Which he may decm of Consequence in the 
speeches reported, 

For the OxiGinaL matter, they can only say that they are pre- 
pared to spare no expense for the purpose of engaging able Con- 
tributors, and) they take this opportunity of inviting Contribu- 
tions, In addition to the points already adverted to, they hope. 
very frequentiy to present their readers with Biog raphiv sof 
Remarkable Religious Characters ; aud also with Records of the 
Manners, Feetings, and Habits of Students and Scholars, a 
well as of Divines and Religious Men ot past times. 

In conclusion, they mvite notice to the foliowing list of subjects, 
which they iniend to compre’ hend in their Miscelianeous De- 
partment, 


Poor, 












































MISCELLANEOUS DEPART 
1. Notices of the o/den time, 
or curions and sed 
2. Reviews of wew Books. 
3. Becuts of the Monts, arranged under Counties, confined to 
matte rs relating to the ¢ the Church, and the Poor. 
Acts of Parliament respecting Ciuveh or Ve or moral and 
religious state of the Country, Whole or abstracted, 
Trials of Importance, veterring to the same topics. 
6. Le ports of Religious Meetings, with Editor's Remarks. 
rports of Meetings tor bettering the condition of the Poor, 
ocnments of all hinds respecting Chareh Revenues, Poor's 
ites, Emigration, Popuiation, Religious and Benevolent 
Societies, 
9. University News. 
10. Clerical News—Clergy 
ferred. 
It. List of New Books ane 
12. State of the Markets 


MENT. 
in extracts trom Uriginal Letters, 



















Deceased, Married, Ordained, Pre- 
1 announcements. 
the Mouth, with prices. 
13. State of the Punds—List of Baukrapts—List of Patents. 
M4. Gardener's Catendar tor ensiing Mouth. 
corvlogical Register tor past Mouth. 

The Magazine will contain about Six Sheets of Letter press 
With a Wood-eut by a superior Artist: and will be published on 
the Isto? MARCH, and be coutinued Mouthiy, pric 















2s. 


where 
teview, 


Published by John Turrill, 250, Regent-street, London ; 
Communications tor the Editor (post paid), Books for 
and Advertisements, are requested lo be forwarded, 


Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Postmaster’ 
in the United Kingdom, 
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THIRD a WITIL ADDITIONS, 





This day is published, 12mo. price Ss. in boards, 
HE PARENT" : ‘POETICAL ANTHO- 
LOGY; being a Selection of English Poems, primarily de- 


signed to assist in forming the taste and the 
readers. 

Printed for Longman and Cc 
Cradock; J. G. and F. Riving 
and Marshall; and J. Souter. 


sentiments of youus 






; J. Richardson; Baldwin 


und 
m; Whittaker and Co, 


Simphin 





A DESCRIPTION OF 





THE PUBLIC RECORDS, 


Just publishe d, in Sv¥o. price 4s. boards, 


the 


DESCRIPTION 

LA OBJECTS, an 
by Authority of the 
ment of HISTORICAL 
London: Vrinted tor 
Commission for the 


of CONTENTS, 
D COMMISSION, for the 
(ANTIQUARIAN KNOM LEDGE, 
Baldwin and Cradock, Publishers to the 
Preservation of the Public R 5 











cor 


EXERCISES TO RE-T 
he 12th edition, thoroug 


EL INtTOT igi 
Th shiy is s. 6d. bound 
COLLECTION of rE NG LISH E VE R- 
CISES, translated from the Writings of Cicero, for School 
jiovs to re-translate into Latin, and adapted to the Principal 
Rules in the Eton Syatax, with Occasional Reierences to other 


Grammars. 
Ry WILLIAM ELLIs, M.A. 
1 nin: Printed for Messrs. Rivington ; Lo 


sa id 


gman, Rees, and 





. Richards« Boosey and Son; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
3 > and Darton: Hurst and Co,; Sherwood and Co.; FE. 
Williams; Whittaker and Co. iten, Adams, and ¢ 





Simpkin and Marshall; Cowie : !sworth and Co. 


. , 
Souter; Poole and Edwards; a Robinsons, Liverpool. 


Als 
A Kev to the Second “and Third Parts, with 


References to the Passages in Cicero. 





3rd edition, price 3s. bound. 





THE HORSE. 

Lately published, by Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 
London, vader the superintendence of the Society for the Dil 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, in a handsome svo. volume, with 
namerous Cuts, price ss, 6d, canvas boards, 


MUE HISTORY and TREATMENT of the 
HORSE, with a TREATISE on DRAUGHT. 
44+ This popular Work is divided into 
following heads, viz. : 
GENt . HISTORY of the HORSE. 
DIFFER t NT FOREIGN BREE Ds of HORSES. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH HORS 
DIFFERENT BREEDS of ENGLISH HORSES. 
ZOOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION of the HORSE, 
The EXTERNAL STRUCTURE of the HORSE, 
DISEASES of the BRAIN and EYE, 
; and MOUTH, and their DISEA 


22 Chapters, under the 














t—its CONTENTS, and their DISFASES 

: STOM ACH and INTESTINES—their DISEASES. 

CIPLES of BREEDING. 

0 E: JEGS, and their DISEASES, 

The HINDE R LIMBS, and their DIS 
t 











ASEs, 


The ANATOMY of the FOO 
DISEASES of the FOOT. 
On SHORING, 
OPERATIONS. 

VICES and BAD HABIT 


The GENERAL MANAG E MENT of the Ht 
SOUNDNESS. 

The SKIN. 

MEDICINES used in VI MENARY 
To which is added, illustrated with 


RSE. 





PRACTICE. 
5 Engravings, an important 





TREATISE on DRAUGHT; showing the Power of the Horse, 
how calculated, difierence of opinion as to wheels; the Power 
» Horse and Steam Carriages compared, and their relative 

‘nse: real action of the Horse in Walking, Trotting, and 






Galloping : the best roads f 
the traces, how best to 
railways, canals, &c. 





r draught, most use fal direction of 
vad Carriages for easy draught, sprit 
xe. 








NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF MILLER’S 
GARDENER'S DICIIONARY. 
This day is published, in quartowith numerous Wood-cuts, 
3. 12s. in boards, the First Volume of 
GENERAL SYSTEM of GARDENING 


and BOTANY ; containing a complete Enumeration and 


wice ¢ 








Description of all Plants hitherto kKuowa ; with their generic and 
specific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flowering, Mode 
of Culture, aud their Uses in Medici: nd Domestic Economy 5 





founded upon Miller’s rdener’s Dictionary, 


and arranged ac- 
cording to the Natural Syste 










by GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 
London: Printed tor J.G. and F. Rivin ton; J. and W. 
Clarke; Longman and Co.; T. ¢ cose il; J. Richardson ; Jefiery 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock; J J. Booth; Harvey 





and Darton; 
pard; J.T, "Setehe 1; 
and F. Hodgson, 

This Work is alsopublished in Monthly Numbers, price Gs. each. 

The interest now so universally felt in the scieuces of Agrieal- 
ture, Gardening, and Botany, appears to demand a work of more 
anple and varied information on those important subjects, than 
any towhich the public can, at prese ut, have ace “Uss. Uuder this 
couviction, the Proprietors of Miller’s Gardener’s and Botanist’s 
Dictionary, have caused to be prepared for publication 

A GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 
on a new and comprehensive plan, which includes the whole of 
What is valuable in the justly-celebrated pertormance of Miller, 
together with all the recent discoveries and improvements that 
have been made in these departiwents of knowledge. The System 
Will be contained in Four Volumes (the three tirst containing the 
Dicotyledonous Plants), arranged as follows : 

Vol. 1. Plants having the Stamen inserted in the Receptacle 
(corresponding with the Class Polyandria of Liuueus, but with- 
out reference to number). 

Vol. If. Plants having the Stamen inserted in the Calyx Ccor- 
Tespouding with the Class Icosandria of Linuwus, but without 
reierence to wumb er) 

Vol. HL. Plants by wing the Stamen inserted in the 

Vol. IV, Meant otyledonous 

rehideous and NScitamineous Plants, Grasses, &e. 

For facility of reference, will be given—A S\ vopsis ofthe Genera, 
with their essential characters, preceding each natural order—An 
Alphabetical Index of the Genera and Synouymes, with each 
volume—An Index of the Genera, arranged according to the 
Linnean artificial method, and comprising a brief character of 
each genus—A Glossary of the Terms used throughout the Work 
—And a Complete Alphabetical Index to the whole Work. 


S. Bagster: Sherwood ¢ of 


Harding and Le 
Whittaker and Co.; Simp! 


and Marshall; 











Corolla 
Plants, such wilies, Palms, 

















NEW SERIES OF THE LAW JOURNAL. 
NH LAW JOURNAL, as commenced in 
! 3, was published Monthly for annual Subscribers 
Only, at 3 rannum. lt was, therefore, supplied directly 
by the P rop wietor to those Subscribers. 
object of the work was to couvey early information of all 
mportant legal changes and decisions ; the Courts, to the pro 
ceedings of which, its general Reports were originally confiued, 
being the Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, and Common Picas, 
Its pian also comprehended Abridgments of all public Statutes, 
and annual Indexes, as well to the Reports in the * Law Journal,’ 
as to the regular or autheatic Reports, with which the Journal 
Was vot intended to interfere, 

From that time to the present, it has been continuer = 
upon its original plau, except that, in the year | 
relating to the Poor Laws, to poiuts in Criminal Law, 
subjects chietly connected with the Duties and Ortic 
trates, were detiched trom the general body of the 
Reports, and printed together, by which means their communi 
cation to Subscribers, almost numediately atter their being de- 
cided, except aiso, that in the year Is3i, upon 
the ¢ Exchequer being thrown open, Reports of Cases 





he 





nearly 


Was ensured ; 
ourt of 


eceurriug in that Court were added to the work ;—and except 
also, that in the vear 1830, a Consolidated Analytical Digest, as 
Well of the Cases published in the * Law Journal,’ as also in all 


other Reports, from Michaclwas Term Is22 to Trinity Term 
525 inclusive, Was prepared with great accuracy, and printed by 
the Proprietor for vratuitous distribution to such parties, then 
taking in the * Law Journal,’ as had been Subscribers to it from 
its commencement, 


As to the mauner in which the Publication has been conducted 
during the nine years ia which it has thus been before the Pro- 
tession, the Proprictor makes no observation,—the namber of 





gentiemen who have sicuified their approbation of it, by the best 
testimeuy in their power, their continued and increasing patro- 





nage, being a standard to which he can with contidence reter for 
fits intriusic merits: but, While he can thus contidently 
ippeal to this, the strongest evidence in its favour, he is fully 


aware that there have been some circumstances connected with 
the Publication which have tended to lessen its usefulness, the 
objections arising trom which he has been long anxious to remedy, 

io the first place, being an Anonymous Publication, its Reports, 
however accurate, (and though on some occasions quoted with 
suceess,) have not been invariably permitted to be used in aid of 
priuciples, in support of which they were offered ;—and, 

Ju the second place, being a work published by ‘eamacvigtion, 
diticuliies both in the circulation of it, and in the collection of 
subscriptions, have which have 








occurred, from time to time 
caused interraption in the Editorial department; and consequent 
irregularities have followed, both in bringing out the Monthly 


Varts, aud in their subsequent distribution, which the Proprietor 
never anticipated, To obviate these objections is the aim of the 
Proprietor, in vow introducing a New Series of the * Law Jour- 
" to the notice of the legal Profession: and, in withdrawing 
it as a Subscription Work, and putting it inte circulation gene- 
rally through the medium of Booksellers, (thus, to stand or fall 
ou the jotrinsic advantages which it offers,) he feels assured, 
that he shall not forfeit the patronage of these who have so far 
approved of the Publication; but that he shail secure many new 
friends in its support. In that assarance, he is the more strongly 
coutirmed whea te adds, that arrangements have been effected, 
by which, Cases occurring in the newly-established Court of 
Bankruptcy will hencetorth be given, in addition to the b 
of the former Courts, which the work bas hitherto embraced : 
and that, to remove all objections arising from the non-authen- 
j ublication, the whole of the Reports willbe furnished 
Geuatiewean atthe Bar, whose names are now published, as a 
guarantie lor their taithiulness and accuracy. 
NEW SERIES, 
The New Series of the * Law Journal,’ 
to the Protession, will commence 
2nd Will comprise— 











therefore, now offered 
irom the Ist of January Issz, 








Ist. Reports of Cases, argued and determined in the several 
Courts of Chancery, by 5. Vallis Bone, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., 
and John n u Paget, of Gray’s Lan, Esq., Barristers-at-Law. 

2udiy. Reports of Cases in the Court of ing’s Bench, by 


James Barstow, of Gray’s Lun, Esq., and Thomas Peake, of Lin- 
colu’s Lun, Esq., Barristers-at-Law. The Reports of Michaelmas, 
Hilary, and Raster Terms, to be furnished by Mr. Peake; and 
those Prinity Term by Mr. Barstow. 

irdly, A separate arrangement of Cases in the Court of King’s 
Bench, relating to Poor Laws, to powts in Crimiual Law, and 
other subjects chiefly connected with the Duties aud Ofice of 
Magistrates, by James Barstow, Esq. 
ithiy. Reports of Cases in the Court of Common Pleas, by 
Martin Chas. Burney, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 

Sthiy. Reports of Cases in the Courts of Exchequer and Ex- 
chequer Chamber, by Moutagu Chambers, of Lincoln’s Lan, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

éthiy. Reports of C in the Bankruptcy C on ind Charles 
Sturgeon, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at- 

Tthly. An Annual Analytical Digested Ludex to alt the reported 
: “ast « determined in the several Courts of Law and E quity, and in 

* Keclesiastical and Admiralty Courts; with Consolidated In- 
o Xe>s, from time to time as may appear advisable, upon the plan 
of the Consolidated Tudex te all the Reports for the years 1622 to 
1828 inclusive, already published. 

sthlv. An Abridgment of Statates, from time to time, as early 
as possible after they are severally passed ; abridged with so much 
accuracy and discrimination as to give all the material parts of all 
material Statutes VEXBATIM 5 With the Marginal Notes pretixed, 
by way of Index to each important Statute, as heretofore. 

Shly. A Monthly Bankrupt List. 

Each year’s Publication is intended to comprise the Reports of 
four Terms, the Publication for the year i852, commencing with 
Michaelmas Term 1831, and ending with Trinity Term ts32; and 
the Work will be published in) Monthly Parts, cach containing 
100 or 104 closely-prinied quarto-sized pages, in two columns, as 
heretofore; Five Shillings each Part; which Parts will 
be published Monthly, commencing with Jauuary ; but if in any 
year the Work should not be complete in Twelve Parts, the 
supernumerary Part or Parts will be published at the same rate, 
aud as near to the close of the year as possible, 

Considering the imerease in the ee of Courts, the de- 












Ases 





yrice 








cisions of which will be now reported, is probable that the 
tg ithly Parts will in most years exceed wel ve. The expectation 
s, that they will ductuate between ‘Twelve and Fifteen. ‘To this, 


howens r, the Proprietor pledges himself, that the supernumerary 
Numbers beyond Twelve, shail never exceed Two, unless the 
extra matter should extend toa further handred pages; aud that 
the Fifteenth Nambershall complete the Year’s Publication, what- 
ever may be its bulk, at no addi tional charge beyond the 
Nhillings ; except to the occasional Consolidated “ 
which will be treated as Independent Numbers, distinct fre m the 





as 





body of the work. . . 
Vin * Law Journal’ will be publishes for the Proprietor, by 
E. B. INCE, at No. 5, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, (to whom 





all c ommunications are reque sted to be made, postage paid ;) and 
may be had of all Booksellers.—Complete sets of the * Law Jour- 
nal’ from its commencement may be obtained, 

* The Numbers will be sent as heretofore to those Gentlemen 
w na, have been Subscribers to the Work, untilan arrangement has 
been made for their being otherwise supplied. 













Q' BSERVATIONS on PROLAPSUS, or 
Falling Down of the Lower Bowel, With Cases and Plates, 
ty FREDERICK SALMON, FRCS, 

The design of this Work is to prove that many cases of Pro- 
lapsus may be removed or materially mitigated, without any 
description of operation, and to simplify the latter in those tn- 
stances Wherein necessity requires its performance, Price 5s, 6d. 

Iby the Autlie 
A Practical Treatise on Contraction of the 
Rectum ; showing the Connection of this Disease with Affections 


sale 





of the = aig and of the Bladder, Fistula, Piles, Nc. 3rd edit. 
Price 12 
Wihittake rand Co. 15, Ave Maria-lane, St. Paul's. 


CHOLERA MORKUS, TYPHUS FEVER, &e. 
unas POY'S CONCENTRATED DISEN- 


FEA TING SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDE of SODA 
aud of LI) Prepared of a a strength, according to the 
rmala ef M, Labarraque, of Par 
BEAULFOY aud Cc of South emsbe th, London, feel it their 
duty to caution the public rainst the danger of using Chlorides 
of uncertain and variable strengths and qualities, 

The sate aad ample directions for using Beaufoy’s Chlorides, 
are not applicable to any other preparations, 
similar to those made in their Laboratory. 

Phe public safety demands a public declaration that these Di- 











unless precisely 


rections have been copied, and are atlixned by the venders to 
Chlorides quite different in every esseutial particuiar trom 
Beaufoy’s preparations. 

Beautoy’s genuine preparations according to Labarraque’s 





formula, are easily distinguished by their peculiar Label upon the 
Wrapper, which should be examined to see that it has not been 
opeued. 

"S Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists ; of whom may 
be had, gratis, an account of some of the properties and uses to 
Which these Chlorides have been successtully applied. 

Price of the Chioride of Soda, 3s, 6d. ; of Lime, 2s. 6d., quart 
bottle included, with Directions tor dilution, caution, aud use, 
inclosed within the sealed wrapper. 

Beautoy ‘st hlorides are not liable to stamp duty; the venders 
eaufoy’s Chlorides are consequently exempt trom Stamp 
Oftice Intermations. 











South Lambeth, 13th Dec. 1831. 
OF Cc HOLE RA MORBUS, 
-ight-house 1, Strand. 

Q@ JONES'S HOT AIR and STEAM 
KJe BATHS, which are now found to be the only safe and 
beneticial application for the CURE of the CHOLERA, COLDs, 
RHEUMATESM, &c. As these Baths have been examined and 
approved of by ihe most eminent Physicians, and lectured on at 
the Medical Schools, more need not be said in their favour than 
that they are simple, portabie, and applied in the quarter of a 
minute, with the power of regulating the heat to any temperature. 





From Ove Guinea each; with which may be had, the whole 
things necessary in case of an attack of this horrible disease— 
such as an instant light, hot water, and last though not least, the 





’ 
simple method of raising the bed-clothes without removing or 
uncovering the patient, which in many cases is instant de ath. 
Allletters are requested to be post paid ; 
mittances strictly attended to. 
JONES, P. ates ate oat the PROMETHEANS, ETNAS, 
Ah LE Kl ve HEN 


TUE ~ a Board of Health, 


those containing re- 


PORT. 





at Whitehall, 
having examined Mr. SHELDRAKE’s Treatment of Dis- 
tortions of the Limbs, Spine, and other parts of the 


declared it to be superior to all others they have seen, 
that, 





it 
and by his long and successful practice, recommended to 
all who have Children labouring under such defects. 


Mr. Sheldrake resides at No. 73, 
man-square, 


, Upper Berkeley-street, Port- 





OPRESTTS DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S 

SAUCE.—Also LOPRESTUS ECONOMICAL RECEIPTS, 
price ls. Depot, 22, Mount-street, Berkley-square.  Lopresti’s 
dauces and Epicurean Coudime ane are also punctually forwarded 
for . mittance, tn cases of £1 . 

“Mr, Lopresti has published a pamphlet of Economical Re- 
ce ae by which a vast number of very excellent dishes may be 
prepared; and we can strongly recommend it for the perusal of 
all true patrons of domestic economy.”—Monthly Gazette of 
Health, Jan. 
To prevent Ghenppetatens ut, each of Lopresti’s Sauces 
be ars his seal, name, and addre 

IMPORTANT TO THE FASHIONABLE ECONOMIST! 
EP T-OFF CLOTHES.—Gentlemen having 
any quantity of Left-off Wearing Apparel, are most respect- 
tuiy informed that the same are purchased for Cash, the utmost 











value being given; or New Clothes will, if desired, be made in 
Exchange, of the best quality, aud in strict accordance with the 
Fashions of the Day.—Apply, pers oe by letter, to STEPHEN 


PEARSON, 22, Lamb’s Couduit-stre 
British and Foreign Costumes, N ee and Military Uniforms, 
Court and Faney Dresses, and Plain Clothes of every description, 
Odicers and Gentlemen arriving from the Rast and West Indies 
will tind this a mest favourable opportunity, as the Advertiser's 
trading counexions are ramitied throughout remote Colonies, 
Where habiliments are in constant requisition ; he can, therefore, 
treat for purchases upou the most liberal terms, 
N.B. Books in all Languages will also be purchased, in large 
small collections, for Cash, or on a principle of mutual ac- 
commodation.— G ute men waite d upon tive miles from London, 


22, Lamb's Conduit-street. 
Db". 


22, 








or 





STOMACH COMPLAINTS. 

HENDERSON'S STOMACHIC VE- 
GETABLE ELIXIR.—Having sutlered severely from 
mach complaints, Dr. Henderson was led to turn bis attention 
to the study of the subject. To the use of this medicine, when 
all others had failed, he and many others are indebted for com 
plete exemption from pain, and restoration to health. ‘To those 
whose bowels are habitually stow, ana require the occasional use 
of laxatives, and for general Family Use, it has a decided advan- 
tage over all other medicines; inasmuch asit is safe, pleasant to 
the taste, and will ay the stomach when nothing else will 
rest upon it; and never loses its power—the same quantity al 
ways producing the same effect. Wt may also be mixed with food 


Be 








or drink of any kind, without oppressing the stomach, or losing 
the salatary efleet on the bowels. It has been tried in every 


possible 
beneticial, 

Prepared by Dr. Henderson, Perth, whose name is subscribed 
in red ink on each outside label, and sold by Messrs. Butler, 
Chemists, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; Princes- 
street, Edinburgt nh; Sackville-street, Dublin; and their Agents in 
the Country; in hait- pint Bottles at 2s, 9d., and piuts, 4s, 6d, 


variety of stowach compiaint, and found uniformly 
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‘NEW PE E RAGE, BY THE NORR oy KING OF ARMS. 


MR. LODGE’S NEW PEERAGE. 


Post 8vo. Price 14s. bound. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


* This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan is excellent: and the work brought down to the last creation of Peers.”~Literary Gazette. 





** A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of an herald—we had almost sa d by birth. but certainly by profession and studies—Mr. Lodge, the Norroy King of Arms, 
It is a most useful publication.”—Tines 


“ Mr. Lodge’s Peerage must supersede all other works of th e kind, for two reasons: tirst, itis on a better plan, and sccoud, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce this to be the readiest, 
the most useful, and exactest of modern works ou the subject.”—Spe 

** Of all_ the improvements hitherto adopted, that which Mr. Lodge has introduced in his new Peerage, is undoubtediy the most important. By se ps rting the changin " 
of noble ome in other words, the living from the dead, he has accomplisy vat by iy other Means appeared impos-ivle, the giving, in a single volume and at one | the 
account of the present uobility and their fauilies. It will now no lounger be ne try to purchive and re-purchase the Gencalogical hisiory, wheu a corrected Peerage is requi 
admirable pian, having s entirely relieved the purchaser from a tax at once so unaccessary and perpetual, "—Morning Chronicle, 








* permanent recorda 





val cost i 
i, Mr. L dy se, by his 





* The production of Edmand Lodge, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, whose apiend id § Biog ayn f Hlawriows Personages’ stands an unrivalled specimen of historical literature and magnificent illustration, 
Of Mr. Lodge's talents and quatitieatir one § r the task he has here undert “ ! y peal to his former protuctions, One volume coatains the Ge veu 4 f the Peerage, While the other 
gives the Peerage as it now exists, with all the collateral brane sve—thelr children -W ferent iudividua:s connected with each family.”’—John Bull. 











th all the marriages of the d 








“* Mr. Lodge’s new Peerage may be fitly denominated a work in every respect perfeet in its kind—there is nota question respecting the nobility avd their f ilies, which it does not answer instantly 
and most satisfactorily, There cau be no doubt but that wherever the work is seen, it will be adopted, especially i Public Ogices and Professional circles, as well as among the bigher ranks, 
who will, we appreend, feet more than satistied in possessing so accurate and distinguished a chronicier as Gee author of tie * Liustrious Portraus,’ a work which evinces so intimaie au acquaintance 
with ali that belongs to Uieir ancestral history.” 








— Morning 





plates are b fully executed, aud with respect to the manner in which the Peerages, Xc. are written, 


uriers 


** This is the only complete work of the kind, and no library should be without it. 
we may, withoutidattery, congratulate Mr. Lodge on his style as well as his aceuracy.”’—€ 











tructed, is fally explained by Vr. Lodge in his preface, which he dates from the ‘College of Arms’ fountain head of heraldic intelligence, 


s juch and us coustantly in use as the ‘Court Caleudar,’ or any of those other works which are in daily request as books of continual reference,”— 





“The admirable plan on which this work is cous 
We have no doubt but that his work will speedily be 
Standard, 






“‘This work should form a portion of every English gentleman's library. At all times the information which it contains, derived from oficial sources, exclusively at the command of the author, 


is of importance to most classes of the community—to the autiquary it u be invaluable, for impticit reliance may be placed on its contents.” 


—Giobe. 





“We can most conscientiously report upon the accuracy that is displayed in the composition of these volumes. In matter they are valuable to commoners of all degrees, as well as to the aristocracy, 
and in appearance they are fit to be placed on the most costly table, eveu Within tae chambers of the palace ttsell. ley look like what they are—records of the nobles of tie land. 





London: Printed for SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Public Library, Conduit-street; and may be had of all Booksellersand Stationers throughout the Kingdom. 
























7 wTY F TIS . a rPyeyi j he stan it niblished, 
YOCLETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suilolk- LORD BYRON. Bee =, tah ent sib pablo, om 
kJ street, Pall Mail East. On the Ist of March, complete in 1 vel. with Portrait, Sc. neatly | 4] INTS to ua 2; OF, 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS.—AIl Works of Art intended for bow a ef | female Parochial Duties practically illustrated, in one 
Tests Estititien, aust be senton Monday the sta aud PINT E NATIONAL iT BR ARY Y, No. XIV.; | vol- t2mo. * She hath done what she could.” 
es a nue oth of March. ™ ie if on vhid o re 2 
FE. PRENTIS, Secretary. — | CONTAI se Tae London: Holdsworth and Ball, Is, $t. Paui’s Churchyard. 
a ee aoe - LORD BYRON’S CONVERSATIONS WITH Ot whom may be had, 
TO p AK E NTS AND GUARDIANS, CAPTAIN MEDLWIN; Memoirs of John rederic Oberlin, Pastor 
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